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STEREOTYPES, TYPES AND 
CHARACTERIZATION IN DRAMA 


PATRICIA McILRATH 


The term “stereotype” is a familiar 
one today. The versatile word rolls off 
easily—whether it comes from the pen 
of the sociologist, psychologist, dramat- 
ist, novelist, director, or from the tongue 
of the sophomore criticizing an amateur 
play production. Generally speaking, 
writers seem to assume that the word 
“stereotype” has a solid core of mean- 
ing universally applicable to all dis- 
ciplines. Indeed the social scientists, 
who originated the term and have con- 
ducted most of the research on it, have 
applied the concept to agents of charac- 
ter in drama so often that “stereotype” 
is popularly associated with deficiency 
in characterization in literary art, es- 
pecially drama. There is even prejudice 
against the word itself. 


But exactly what this term means to 
drama has never been explained. The 
drama critics remain quite silent. They 
may deplore “type characters,” “stock 
characters,” “paper characters,” but they 
avoid calling agents “stereotypes,” and 
they ignore for the most part the wide- 
spread controversy about causes and 
consequences of unfortunate stereotypes. 


Patricia Mcllrath, formerly of the Department 
of Speech at the University of Illinois, is now 
Chairman of the Department of Speech and 
Director of Theatre at the University of Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Missouri. The present article 
is a revision of a paper originally prepared 
for the 1952 AETA Convention in Cincinnati. 


So far, the analysis of stereotyping has 
come from the social scientists. And 
as so often happens, the specialist from 
one discipline forgets how a word may 
have a core of meaning for many dis- 
ciplines yet still demand redefinition in 
each. “Society,” “personality,” and 
“character in drama” are three related 
but quite different concepts. It seems 
inaccurate therefore to apply a term to 
all three without considering the precise 
distinctions among the objects being dis- 
cussed. It is perhaps time for the aesthe- 
ticians, too, to enter the discussion in 
search for the truth of the matter. 


The purpose of this paper is to sum- 
marize the research on stereotype, at- 
tempt a definition of the phenomenon, 
and then translate the meaning of ster- 
eotype thus arrived at into terms useful 
to the dramatist who works with sym- 
bolic forms of human action rather than 
with the analogous human behavior 
itself. Such an analysis will tend to 
show that any critic who glibly censures 
the drama for its ‘stereotyped charac- 
ters” is thinking somewhat less accur- 
ately than he should be; for he has failed 
to distinguish between the communica- 
tive and the value aspects of drama. 
Perception of this distinction explains 
the hesitation of drama critics to use the 
term. Whereas this paper tends to be 


* ' 
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a corroboration of the drama critics in 
their decision to avoid the term, that 
fact does not obviate the negessity for 
aestheticians to focus more sharply than 
ever upon the nature of typification in 
characterization which looms as the im- 
itative process making stereotyping pos- 
sible. UA 
AMASd UE UO} 
THE MEANING OF STEREOTYPE TO THE 
SociAL SCIENTISTS 


Those who criticize and indict stereo- 
types in drama consider the actor-agent 
in a play a “visual stereotype” since he 
symbolically “embodies” popularly held 
stereotypes. The contention seems to be 
that these so-called “stereotyped charac- 
ters” are personality typés manifesting 
rigidly inflexible structures and func- 
tions which are predetermined, not by 
the requisites of a formalized idea, but 
by the gestalt conceptions involved in 
the conventional stereotypes themselves. 
“Drama creates and feeds stereotypes,”’* 
says the psychologist. “The stage. . . 
gives us standardized pictures of the 
Jew, the Negro, the immigrant or the 
drunkard.”* “Dramatists must choose be- 
tween stereotypes and realities,’* writes 
a sociologist... What does all this mean? 
The implication) of the latter seems to 
be) (1). that stereotypes are not realities, 
and (2) that something should be done 
to eliminate stereotypes in plays pre- 
tending to. symbolize men in action. 

We are now back where we started. 
One cannot shed light on drama stereo- 
types by saying that they are agents that 
have been stereotyped. Quite apart from 
drama, what is a stereotype? Research 
into the writings of sociologists discloses 
that it is not a “thing’’ at all; it is a func- 


1Kimball Young, Social Psychology (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930), pp. 549-550. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Gundlach, Journal of Social Issues, 
Ill, 3, 2 
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tion. It is a mental process resulting in 
a judgment and a signaled response in- 
volving a mechanical, reflex-like reac- 
tion between subject and object. Walter 
Lippmann, who probably started the 
academic interest in the concept, con- 
sidered public opinion as largely ster- 
eotypes—pictures in the mind which 
“tend to preserve us from all the be- 
wildering effect of trying to see the world 
steadily and to see it whole,’* but pic- 
tures where “real space, real time, real 
numbers are lost.”5 We discover, there- 
fore, that a stereotype to the sociologist 
is a process whereby we rather univer- 
sally “pick out what our culture has 
already defined for us,” and “tend to 
perceive that which has been picked out 
in the form stereotyped by our culture.”® 

The psychologists are even more ex- 
plicit in their definition and application 
of “stereotype:” There is general agree- 
ment in defining stereotypes as “‘tena- 
cious attitudes,’’*.or rigid states of mind® 
delimiting and circumscribing the sym- 
bol or mental image of the objective re- 
ferent and directing specific type of re- 
sponse to it. Many people, for instance, 
have stereotypes about) Communists. 
This involves intensification of a few 
salient traits,and automatically signals a 
response im accordance with the direc- 
tion of the attitude, rather than with the 
needs of the specific situation® involving 
a communist. Although the stereotype 
just described is a public one, stereotypes 
may be either public or private, nega- 
tive or positive, fayorable or unfavora- 

+Walter' Lippmann, Public Opinion (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1922), p. 114. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., p. 232 

7 Gordon W. and ‘Hadley Cantril, 


“Judging Personality from Voice,” J. Social 


Psychology, V_ (1934), 37-55- 

8 Richard T,.La Pierre and Paul Farnsworth, 
Social Psychology, (New McGraw-Hill 
Book Co.,. Inc,,. 1924), 

Nathan  Schoenfe “An Experimental 
Study of Some, Problems Relating to Stereo- 
types,” Unpublished _ Ph.D. Co- 
lumbia University, 1942, Pp. 10.) 
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ble in regard to any person, place, or 
thing. *° Stereotype is therefore a psy- 
chical-physical function, a gestalt, which 
motivates semiautomatic, noncognitive 
behavior toward the object in life. Be- 
cause it is a “limited gestalt” excluding 
relationships proper to a rational con- 
ception of the total situation, stereotype 
is not “right reason in action.” The 
generalized preconception actually dis- 
torts perception and signals a judgment 
which, to an objective observer, is in- 
appropriate to the demands of the par- 
ticular situation. Stereotypes are, in a 
sense, common-sense judgments resem- 
bling fallacious deductive logic. Psy- 
chologists agree, however, that some so- 
called stereotypes do not involve falla- 
cies. These do involve right reason in 
action if they prove to meet the needs 
of the objective situation, ** and are 
therefore not stereotypes, properly speak- 
ing, but right judgments. 


This revelation of stereotype as noth- 
ing more unusual and dangerous than 
common-sense judgment is particularly 
significant in regard to stereotypes 
where the direction of the attitude is 
approval. As psychologists state it, 
“Highly uniform stereotypes tend to 
gather around strongly disliked atti- 
tudes but not necessarily around those 
which are strongly favored.”** Some 
stereotypes indeed are not widely recog- 
nized as stereotypes. For example, “all 
mothers love their children.” They do 
not, of course, or we would not have 
child murders and gross neglect of chil- 
dren. Such generalizations are nothing 
other than “tenacious attitudes.” There 
are countless examples: Ministers are 
good, solemn, dignified men. Fat people 
are good-natured. Adolescents are high- 
spirited. Old men are wise men. Women 


10 Ibid., p. 11. 
11 Ibid., p. 12. 
12 Ibid., p. 11. 


are the gentler sex, etc. In drama, the 
visual “embodiments” of such attitudes 
are rarely criticized as “stereotypes.” 
On the other hand, consider these: 
Sheriffs are corrupt. Mexicans are dirty, 
sensual, and lazy. Psychoanalysts are 
shrewd and sinister. City lawyers are 
dishonest. Communists are evil. Profes- 
sors are impractical. Negroes are unin- 
telligent. How quickly do sociologists 
expose and malign as “unrealistic” 
agents representing these unfavorable 
stereotypes caused, they say, by emotion- 
al prejudices of various kinds. We see, 
therefore, that people recognize and 
name stereotypes only when they be- 
come public instead of private, and 
usually not until the direction is unfa- 
vorable rather than favorable. Never- 
theless, the others reflect states of mind 
just as inflexible, just as “significant” 
for action. In fact, we live, more or less, 
by our stereotypes. No one limited man 
can know all the objective facts in each 
situation. “Real space, real time”—who 
but the Omniscient fully comprehends 
all of that? 

That many social scientists realize 
this fact is sure. Indeed, the social psy- 
chologists have done more than any 
group to show that stereotypes, private 
and public, are a part of the thinking 
and social conduct of most of the people 
whom drama must represent. This will 
include, of course, the dramatist himself. 
La Pierre and Farnsworth find “‘person- 
ality stereotyping” an unconscious as 
well as a conscious feature of most peo- 
ple’s judgment in a complicated society. 
They explain as follows: 


In an effort to eliminate the time and errors 
involved in actual trial and error, we often 
short-cut the working out of adjustments to 
strangers whom we meet by casting them into 
a stereotype and treating them accordingly. 
From some element of their behavior, from 
their physiognomy, from their dress, or from 
some mannerism we generalize their personali- 
ties and behave toward them in terms of classi- 


i 
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fications rather than of actual personalities. 
The man who can make his type-casting rel- 
atively realistic is the man who is honored as 
a shrewd judge of character.1* 


This process of “generalizing personal- 
ities and behaving toward then in terms 
of classifications instead of actual per- 
sonalities,” far from being an “illusion” 
then, is a reality of human action stem- 
ming from the social structure itself. It 
is the social scientists who most convinc- 
ingly present the argument for that fact. 
Ralph Linton, the late anthropologist at 
Yale University, states that the real root 
of stereotypes is “the way in which the 
great, orderly, omnipresent structure of 
human society has molded its types 
which, even within the types, have overt 
and covert aspects.” Briefly, his theory is 
this:'* Every man is a convergence of 
many socially-imposed status-personali- 
ties. These are based on differences in 
age, sex, special occupations, family sta- 
tus, association groups, and prestige 


- Statuses. That status in which he is op- 
erating in any given status is his active 


status; his others, his latent statuses. 
Each is an integral part of the individ- 
ual’s culture equipment, and both overt 
and covert responses for status-roles are 
“standardized, mechanized, stereotyped 
behavior’ called “culture patterns.” 
These culture patterns are necessary for 
any nation either to function or to sur- 
vive. For the significant unit in our 
temporal order is society; only it en- 
dures. The individual lives out his brief 
cycle and dies. Consequently, man as 
an individual with a Basic Personality 
Type and an Actual Personality tends to 
be subordinated. Man therefore has a 
dual role in life—(1) as a unit in so- 
ciety and (2) as an individual. Whereas 


18 La Pierre and Farnsworth, op. cit., p. 204. 

14Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background 
of Personality (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1945), Pp. 10-20. 

15 Ibid., p. 111. 

16 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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society by means of “conventions” tends 
to set up stereotyped conduct as a goal, 
much of the time there is a conflict 
arising from the struggle of the “actual 
personality” to assert itself over the 
superimposed status personalities. Never- 
theless, because of society’s imposing edi- 
fice, nearly everyone at least part of the 
time acts in his role as a unit of society 
rather than as an actual personality. 
This is, for the most part, stereotyped 
conduct. It would seem therefore that 
stereotypy both as a cause and a result 
is a living reality which may well be 
represented in literary agents. It is all 
very well for earnest sociologists to pose 
to the dramatist a choice between ster- 
eotypes and “realities,” but such a de- 
mand represents gross oversimplification 
of the situation. As Suzanne Langer has 
written: 

There is, in fact, no such thing as the form of 
the ‘real’ world; physics is one pattern which 
may be found in it, and ‘appearance,’ or the 
pattern of things with their qualities, is another. 
One construction may indeed preclude the 
other; but to maintain that the consistency 


and universality of the one brands the other 
as false is a mistake.17 


Stereotyped conduct is most certainly a 
reality, a fact, in our society today. 
Summarizing, we learn that stereotypy 
means, to social scientists, a mental proc- 
ess resulting in noncognitive behavior. 
We find that stereotypy is widely preva- 
lent among men, and that it has its roots 
in the culture patterns which are set up 
as the conventionally most acceptable 
actions. We learn too that there is a 
prejudice against the very word stereo- 
type which tends to limit popular recog- 
nition to those which are unfavorable in 
nature. This makes for great critical 
confusion, in view of the fact that social 
scientists have suggested, by their exten- 
sion of the term to the aesthetic disci- 
17 Suzanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New 


Key (New York: Mentor Books: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948), p. 14. 
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pline, a near equation of “stereotypes” 
and “character,” or that which is typical 
in character. These facts alone seem 
sufficient to explain why aestheticians 
have avoided criticism of “stereotyped 
characters” in drama. 


II 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DRAMA 


There has been much ambiguity in 
the discussion of stereotypes in relation 
to drama. The social scientists who 
originated the term and have conducted 
most of the research on it have simul- 
taneously extended the term to an ana- 
logue, symbolic agents of drama. Drama 


critics have not. The question is “Why? 


Despite the many ramifications of this 
complicated subject, the answer to the 
question now seems fairly clear. The 
tendency to equate the social scientists’ 
stereotype—a habit of noncognitive 
mental activity signaling certain fixed 
tendencies to act—with the similar but 
essentially different symbolic represen- 
tation of the object of such a_ process 
(e.g. a “professor” agent in a play) in- 
volves a basic fallacy. This equation 
really amounts to ascribing a quality of 
our own mental activity to the as-yet- 
nonqualified formal object. This is a 
failure to distinguish the communicative 
from the value aspects of art. The proc- 
ess is really projection, and a naming 
or qualifying of the object in terms of 
subjective rather than objective factors. 
That human beings are typed—that is, 
placed into more or less rigid groups— 
by social stratification is sure. That men 
function by stereotypes—the culture pat- 
terns requisite for each status classifica- 
tion—in order to perform their roles in 
accordance with their social stratifica- 
tion is also sure. On the other hand— 
and this sets the stage for conflict—it is 
equally a fact that human beings have 


a potency and desire for individualized 
behavior, to think rationally as opposed 
to the habit of irrationality, simul- 
taneously with the possession of this 
habit of, and need for, noncognitive be- 
havior. This conflict is the substance- 
matter of characterization. In order to 
represent this conflict, the artist must 
first conceive and represent agents as in 
type formations; he must make use of 
many pertinent active and latent status- 
personality structures. This will be the 
symbol of the agent’s complex person- 
ality. Otherwise, there would be no 
potency, no “body” to manifest an actu- 
alized, qualified ‘type’ of individual. 
The playwright would have failed to 
create the proper foundation of “proba- 
bility’ which must lie inside the play, 
not outside. Type formations, or type 
foundations as they might well be 
termed, may and probably will include 
stereotypes—fixed attitudes toward races, 
age groups, occupational groups, family 
groups, association groups, _ prestige 
groups, etc. But only when one finds 
the pattern of character can one legiti- 
mately begin to evaluate the characteri- 
zation of the agent which has a special 
function in the play as a whole. Any in- 
dictment of characterization merely be- 
cause a stereotype is symbolized is in- 
accurate and shallow. 


There is a fallacy, in fact, in supposing 
that all agents must be fully-developed 
characterizations. Minor agents may 
well symbolize widely held conceptions 
or even “fixed attitudes” toward specific 
or generic social stratification. That is, 
they may represent both our more flex- 
ible conceptions about groups of people 
or, on the other hand, our stereotypes 
involving likes or dislikes of groups of 
people and automatically signaling to 
us a pattern of covert and overt behavior 
necessary for that agent. The critic must 
ascertain the function of agents within 
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the whole action before any evaluation 
of the “characterization” of the play can 
be attempted. 

Drama stereotypes, therefore, as they 
have meaning to the artist, are akin to 
the psychologists’ visual stereotypes: fixed 
expressions of popular fixed impressions 
signaling fixed responses. They are a 
means of achieving universality (albeit 
an easy one), one of the requisites of 
fine art. A stereotyped agent is no more 
than the sign of a popular subjective 
stereotype. Whatever the form of the 
play, or wherever the visual embodi- 
ment of the stereotype occurs, be it 
drama, cartoon, or movies, the stereo- 
typed agent configuration will always 
represent (1) an objective reference es- 
sentially unchangeable in structural and 
behavioral form—whatever the plot; (2) 
an intensification upon the same salient, 
extreme traits typical of the public ster- 
eotype; and (3) it will have a direction 
within plot according to the direction of 
the popular stereotype. So in Abie’s 
Irish Rose the conflict of the play is 
based upon the public stereotypes 
about a so-called incompatability be- 
tween Catholics and Jews. Ironically, 
both the easy universality and the indi- 
viduality of the idea are premised upon 
an equally powerful public stereotype— 
that love will triumph over all obstacles. 
Real characterization, in contrast, is re- 
vealed in a _ chronological, causally- 
related pattern of typical action and re- 
action, from which emerges the essential, 
proved character of an agent seen under 
the pressure of his conflicting desires, 
his deliberations, and the choices he 
makes. 

Yet such “stereotyped characters” are 
not to be indicted indiscriminately in 
drama. In fact, the critics’ custom of us- 
ing the word “character” to mean both 
uncharacterized agent, or personality 
type, and a pattern of moral choice re- 
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sults in much needless ambiguity. 
Drama, we sometimes forget, is a sym- 
bolic process and so differs from life. By 
the same token, character in art differs 
substantially from both personality in 
life and personality in art. The drama 
must be a recognizable symbol of the 
outward appearances and inner signifi- 
cances of temporal reality. Its universal 
implications are, as Aristotle states, its 
most important functions. On the other 
hand, the play demands our attention in 
its own right as a formal presentation 
as well as a representation. Indeed, only 
through examination of that which is 
presented can we abstract the universal 
represented. In drama, one moves from 
particulars to universals, with the uni- 
versals being the conclusions of a deduc- 
tive process which has its premises ob- 
jectified within the play, not within the 
critic. An agent’s character in art, un- 
like a person’s character in life, is a fixed 
constellation of typical traits which can 
be measured. Particular actions draw a 
pattern of a universal type. That is why 
we suggest the need for objective criti- 
cism of stereotypes and of all aspects of 
characterization. Characterization is an 
invariable, objective part of a whole, a 
quality of form. The symbolic agent is 
no more than the word implies, an 
agent to build a form, a cause of form. 
We must not confuse personality-struc- 
ture with character. In fact, it is a 
theory of characterization which is need- 
ed to bring these matters into proper 
focus. 


Ill 


THE MEANING OF CHARACTERIZATION 


Linton provides the basis of a theory 
of characterization. It is his idea that 
“although society is the significant unit 
of the species, it is really the individual, 
his needs and potentialities, which is at 
the basis of all social and cultural phe- 
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nomena.”'® He also notes that the in- 
dividual has many status-personalities, 
active and latent, and one actual per- 
sonality, and that there is usually some 
conflict arising from the struggle of the 
actual personality to assert itself over 
superimposed latent and active status- 
personalities. The dramatist must sym- 
bolize both the Linton latent and active 
status-personalities—to the dramatist, 
the personality-structure of agent—and 
the Linton actual personality, or, as the 
dramatist must interpret that, the char- 
acteristic or differentiated moral quality 
of the agent in this whole action, the 
play. If we grant the assumption that 
“only convention can assign a proper 
name,” and that “verbal symbolism has 
primarily a general reference,”'® the 
artist must therefore first typify accord- 
ing to culture patterns, and, with type 
structure as a basis for probability, then 
characterize. And what will it mean— 
“to characterize?” The agent’s character 
can be revealed only by showing the 
way in which the symbolic agent by his 
actions deviates from the status, stereo- 
typed conduct. Characterization is then 
in its fundamental sense, differentiation 
from conventional type in a recogniz- 
able, probable pattern of moral action. 
Linton gives us the living parallel: 
His personal predispositions will be revealed 
not by his culturally-patterned responses, but 
by his deviations from the culture pattern. It 
is not the main theme of his behavior, but the 
overtones which are significant for understand- 
ing him as an individual.2° 
From man as a unit in society will arise 
man as a unique individual, even 
though man as a unique individual, not 
as a status-personality nexus, is the mo- 
tivation for the dramatic idea. 
Typification and its analogue, stereo- 
tvpy, have, therefore, in a sense similar 
objectives. In typification, the first step 
18 Linton, op. cit., p. 5. 


19 Langer, op. cit., p. 28. 
20 Linton, op. cit., p. 10. 


in symbolic characterization, the drama- 
tist will to some extent indulge in some- 
thing like personality stereotyping and 
reflect basic culture patterns; for he 
must create, by words, a symbol of a 
human being and cast that into a recog- 
nizable mold. By typification, we mean 
those first revelations of type, or type 
mixtures, which make feasible to the 
audience a number of probable lines of 
action based upon the type structures 
which evoke their own conceptions and/ 
or stereotypes. Individualization is in 
one sense initiated by the very selection 
of unusual and significant and perhaps 
incompatible status-personalities. But in- 
dividualization is substantialized by the 
accumulation of differences from con- 
ventionally expected behavior through 
first probable and then necessary ac- 
tions. The many wisely selected type- 
structures thus in themselves become 
the potential of the actualized agent 
of a certain characteristic type. Be- 
cause of typification, therefore, an 
agent is made to be self-contained. The 
playwright and critic as well need to 
realize the truth of Allport’s succinct 
statement, “Character is personality eval- 
uated, and personality is character de- 
valuated.”** Building a personality is 
not an end, but a means to an end for 
the artist. 

Perhaps an analogy will make this 
clearer. Personality type is analogous 
with the beginning shape of a vase at 
the stage when we recognize (univer- 
sality of a sort) that the vase is to be a 
Grecian urn, say, of a certain general 
type. The individualization which fol- 
lows will make it a Grecian urn of a 
very specific nature, perhaps in delicate 
colors, with unusual handles, mottled 
here and there and decorated with danc- 
ing figures beautiful enough to inspire 

21 Gordon W. Allport, Personality: A Psy- 


chological Interpretation (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1937), p. 52. 
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a Keats—in other words, a highly indi- 
vidualized urn. Yet the achievement of 
the abstract form (that potentially con- 
crete organism of logical and emotional 
ideas in the artist’s mind) involves both 
the formation of the roughly symbolic 
shapes (typification) and the develop- 
ment of the specific pattern of variation 
upon the certain type of shape—indi- 
vidualization. So in drama, while we 
watch, growth occurs—growth in time. 
The typing and individualization of 
agents and idea develop as agents act 
and are acted upon, step by step narrow- 
ing the possibilities and probabilities po- 
tential in the rough generic forms to the 
necessary actions of the finally specific 
agents which have as their function the 
job of moving the idea from (1) numer- 
ous possibilities to (2) an ever-dwin- 
dling number of probabilities, to (3) a 
final, necessary fact, an actuality with 
the power to move a human being in- 
tellectually and emotionally, spiritually 
and physically. The protagonist, very 
like the subject and verb in a sentence, 
-or the hands of the sculptor, or the bow 
in the hands of the violinist, carries the 
burden of weight in any organie devel- 
opment of an idea from potency to act 
—from the elusive, intangible, incom- 
municable idea to the concrete, com- 
municable, linguistic form, or universal 
thesis about particular men in particu- 
lar situations involving particular pres- 
‘sures affecting us with its own new 
unique powers. This is the transmuta- 
tion process in creation. The agents 
must be well made indeed to accomplish 
this growth. 


Typification may, but need not, in- 
‘clude stereotypes because, as we have 
seen, they are so pervasive. The artist 
‘must, by selection, predetermine the 
shape and actions and his attitude to- 
ward his symbolic agents so that they 
are functional in relation to his formal 
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idea. His attitudes may coincide with 
public attitudes. With major agents, 
where thére is a real responsibility to 
build characterization, there is time to 
let the characterization grow out of the 
agent’s patterned actions, and let the 
pattern of the form, rather than the ster- 
eotype involved, convey the meaning. 
On the other hand, with minor agents 
typification alone will quickly dictate 
the covert and overt pattern or gestalt. 
In fact, the agent may not be important 
enough to the purpose of the artist to 
merit functional development by actions 
revealing a pattern of differentiation 
from type probabilities. Indeed, “he” 
may be experiencing no conflict what- 
soever, and would be no more important 
to the evolution of the ideal form than 
is a connective preposition in a sentence. 
With such an agent, culture pattern 
suffices, and does not, for this particular 
fictionalized action, represent distortion 
of any sort. He is most often called a 
“type character,” rather than a “fully- 
developed character.” He is seen “flat” 
rather than “round.” But this is to be 
expected in some plays. For agents are 
not real; they symbolize someone who 
might exist. Generic and sometimes 
highly specific types of men with their 
own qualities of action may or may not 
embody stereotypes. George Apley in 
The Late George Apley does. He is re- 
vealed early as the Boston stereotype in- 
carnate, but he is also individualized 
later by plot. 

The need for typification is also the 
basis for stereotyping by directors, pro- 
ducers, actors, costumers, and all con- 
cerned with stage production. It is dur- 
ing production, rather than in the actual 
writing of the play, that many stereo- 
types are fixed. W. Somerset Maugham 
has expressed his serious concern in this 
matter: 


I have had plays produced in which I was 
conscious that the audience were not seeing any- 
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thing like what I wanted them to see. . . . The 
public would be surprised if they knew how 
often an author’s purport is misrepresented by 
the director’s stupid obstinacy and how much 
vulgarity and silliness for which they blame him 
are due to the director. . . . I think he often 
gives the audience something that they like 
more than they would have liked what the au- 
thor meant. But this is not to the author's 


purpose.22 

It would be well if production were not 
so often the root of stereotyped agents. 
Still, such taking an attitude toward a 
type is merely the expression of an atti- 
tude, an opinion. And opinion in a 
democracy is not yet a crime. Stereotyp- 
ing of this sort will continue to exist 
and to be a cause of concern to all who 
are interested in the social implications 
of drama. 


IV 


SOME IpEAsS ABouT CRITICISM 


If one grants the premise that meaning 
is both “of a form,” and ‘‘to someone,’’2* 
and therefore possesses both psychologi- 
cal and logical, subjective and objective 
meaning, the inference is almost inescap- 
able that evaluation is part of the 
drama critic’s responsibility. He must 
explain what this particular meaning is 
for him and how it affects him. Other- 
wise he is not really explaining the 
meaning of the art-fact; he is not inter- 
preting. This writer shares the senti- 
ment of I. A. Richards: “To set up as a 
critic is to set up as a judge of values.”’** 
He states unmistakably that a judgment 
as to whether the art-work rightly con- 
stitutes a “good” is a responsibility of 
the critic. It might be well to recall the 
Richards theory in this matter so that 
we may relate it to our peculiar necessi- 
ty in this essay to pronounce judgment, 


22 W. Somerset Maugham, The Summing Up 
(New York: Penguin Books, 1938), pp. 104-106. 

23 Langer, op. cit., p. 42. 

241, A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criti- 
cism (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 


1952), p. 60. 


not upon stereotypes, but upon stereo- 
typing for popularity’s sake rather than 
typing for art’s sake—or for “a truth’s 
sake.” 

It was Richards’ idea that the critic, 
by whatever symbolic convenience he 
cares to use—be it “premature ulti- 
mate’’*> such as “The Good” or “Truth” 
or the so-called objective reference to 
something as “valuable” in a certain 
situation because it “‘satisfies an appe- 
tency” or a “conscious or unconscious 
seeking-after’’*°—must strike an attitude 
as to whether or not the art-object suc- 
ceeds on this score. To Richards, the 
preferable pattern is the one which satis- 
fies the most appetencies or impulses. 
As he puts it: “Anything is valuable 
which will satisfy an appetency without 
involving the frustration of some equal 
or more important appetency.”** Rich- 
ards quite rightly went into much de- 
tail to define “important.” Otherwise 
this value concept would not be valua- 
ble and thus “good,” even for him in 
his capacity as a literary critic with a 
responsibility of judgment. He arrives 
at this definition of “the importance of 
an impulse”: “The extent of the dis- 
turbance of other impulses in the indi- 
vidual’s activities which the thwarting 
of the impulse involves.’’** With such 
a definition in mind, says Richards, the 
critic can proceed “to inquire into the 
relative merits of different systematiza- 
tions.”*° This problem of good in art 
he found quite analogous to the prob- 
lem of good in behavior; for both are 
related to the need for organization so 
that the “important” impulses or appe- 
tencies can be satisfied. To the artist, it 
is the idea which is most important. So 
in drama the playwright organizes a 


25 Ibid. 
26 Ibid., p. 47. 
27 Ibid., p. 48. 
28 Ibid., p. 51. 
29 Ibid. 
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plot capable of communicating his idea. 
In life, says Richards, “the most valu- 
able states of mind . . . are those which 
involve the widest and most comprehen- 
sive coordination of activities and the 
least curtailment, conflict, starvation and 
restriction.”*° If this is granted, then 
it must also be true that the “most valu- 
able” art experience should communi- 
cate an idea stimulating in the spectator 
“the widest and most comprehensive 
coordination of activities and the least 
curtailment, conflict, starvation and re- 
striction.” 

It is possible now to apply this theory 
to visual stereotypes as ends in them- 
selves in drama. Having already noted 
the positive uses of stereotyping, our 
focus goes now to their negative aspects. 
Stereotyped agents, by Richards’ thesis, 
become less valuable to a spectator than 
types characterized by the pattern of 
their variation from, by their conflict 
with, the uniformity which is the social 
aim of stereotyped conduct. Uncharac- 
terized agents are less valuable simply 
because man’s unique powers enable him 
to know man as a complicated being, 
not as a highly simplified substance of 
uniform and standardized qualities of 
reaction no matter what changes occur 
in his relationship and pressures. It be- 
comes more clear why plays consisting 
wholly of such “characterizations” are 
truly, as Aristotle says, ‘“characterless,” 
depicting agents as species, not as unique 
human beings. It is “accidentals,” in the 
classic sense of the term, which are repre- 
sented, not the “‘substantial”—the body, 
the blood, the will, the intellect of a 
unique human being. And since such 
plays leave frustrated the critic’s desire 
“to learn something valuable’ about 
human nature from the appraisal of the 


80 Ibid., p. 59. 
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work, they are justly called poor or 
defective art, even if the easy universal- 
ity achieved does result in strong com- 
munication to “those who make certain 
conventional, stereotyped maladjust- 
in real living. 

The thesis of Richards as applied to 
flagrant abuse of stereotypes in drama 
might be summed up thus: Drama deal- 
ing totally with stereotyped ideas carried 
by stereotyped agents—Kiss and Tell, 
Junior Miss, many of the “Westerns” and 
mysteries on television, and in literature 
many of the “best sellers’—such art is 
aimed at one who has a certain low-level 
system of organization in his own life. 
Richards describes such a person: 

He is even in the most important things func- 
tionally unable to face facts; do what he will 


he is only able to face fictions—fictions proj- 
ected by his own stock responses.32 


Instead of enabling this person to im- 
prove his system of organization, to de- 
velop intellectually, which might enable 
him to prefer the better over the worse, 
such literature really makes him “less 
able to lead a better, more ordered, more 
valuable life.”** This “highly commun- 
icable but defective art’’** is thus a pow- 
erful agent forming a popular taste 
which may find itself unable to under- 
stand the more valuable art experiences. 
For this reason, it is a mistake for critics 
to ignore judgment as to “that which 
is prudential’’** in drama. 

For, as Richards states, and hundreds 
in all realms echo, “At present, bad lit- 
erature, bad art, the cinema, etc., are an 
influence of the first importance in fix- 
ing immature and actually inapplicable 
attitudes to most things.”*¢ 


81 Ibid., p. 202. 
32 Ibid., p. 203. 
38 Ibid. 
34 Ibid. 
35 Ibid. 
86 Ibid. 
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FORGOTTEN QUEEN OF THE 
AMERICAN STAGE: MARY ANN DUFF 


GARFF B. WILSON 


Many students of the theatre believe 
that Charlotte Cushman was the first 
great actress of the American stage. 
While it is true that she is the first 
native-born American woman to achieve 
top rank both at home and abroad, it 
should not be forgotten that for twenty- 
five years preceding Miss Cushman’s de- 
but the stage of the United States was 
graced by a woman, English by birth 
but American by adoption, whom Jo- 
seph Ireland has called “the legitimate 
and undisputed Queen of the American 
stage.” She is the neglected and almost 
unknown tragedienne, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Duff. 


Mrs. Duff, often called “the American 
Siddons,” was born in London in 1794, 
and made her debut as a. dancer in 
Dublin, In her seventeenth year, accom- 
panied by her actor husband, John R. 
Duff, she came to the United States and 


settled here. With the exception of a) 


brief visit to England in 1827, she spent 
the remainder of her life in America 
and died in this country. It was in the 
United, States that she learned her art, 
built her career, and achieved her repu- 
tation as the foremost tragic actress of 


Garff B. Wilson, a previous contributor to the 

Journal, is a member of the staff at the Univer- 

sity of California at Berkeley. 
1 Joseph N. Ireland, Mrs. 


Duff (Boston, 
1882), p. 146. , 


our stage. Despite her foreign birth, she 
must be recognized as the first great 
actress of the American theatre. 


The records of Mrs. Duff's career are 
scanty. She left no diary or remini- 
scences. Only one brief biography of 
her has been written. Her active career 
extended from 1810 until 1838, a time 
when magazines and newspapers featur- 
ing dramatic criticism were relatively 
few. Her name has been forgotten and 
her achievements neglected, yet few ac- 
tresses have ever received the amazing 
acclaim accorded Mrs. Duff by critics, 
public, and her great contemporaries. 
Fortunately, from the brief records which 
have survived, it is possible to form a 
general idea of the style and effective- 
ness of her acting. 


Beauty of face, grace of figure, and 
richness of voice were Mrs. Duff's initial 
—and very fortunate—endowments as 
an actress. Joseph N. Ireland, her biog- 
rapher, describes her thus: “She pos- 
sessed a ‘person of more than medium 
height, and of the most perfect symme- 
try,—not so commanding, perhaps, as 
that of Mrs. Siddons, but far more avail- 
able, in her maturer years, for the youth- 
ful heroines of the drama, and far more 
graceful and pleasing’ to the eye than 
Miss Cushman ever possessed. Her face, 
called beautiful in her girlhood, through- 


out life was irradiated by eyes of the 
darkest hue and most speaking intelli- 
gence. The varying expression of her 
features has never been surpassed; while 
her voice was as soft and musical, in its 
quiet tones, as (we are told) was that 
of Mrs. Cibber,—wild and plaintive in 
its ejaculations of distraction and des- 
pair, yet resonant and thrilling in its 
forceful utterances.’ 

When Mrs. Duff arrived in the United 
States with her husband, her only for- 
mal training had been in ballet. Her 
knowledge of acting, such as it was, had 
been learned from observation and a 
limited amount of practical experience. 
For several years, physical appeal and 
personal charm were her principal as- 
sets. In her early appearances in Boston, 
where she and her husband had settled 
upon their arrival in America, she was 
praised for beauty, tenderness, and “ex- 
pressive simplicity.” She was frequently 
cast as a boy or a page so that she could 
exhibit her shapely figure. She was ad- 
mired for the unusual lustre of her eyes. 
When she first acted Juliet, in 1810, she 
was complimented for looking the part, 
but was criticised for weakness of spirit. 
Critics said her style was indifferent and 
that she lacked both “conception and 
power.” 

For seven or eight years, Mrs. Duff's 
acting continued to be charming but 
weak. She was content to let her actor 
husband win the plaudits. Presently, 
however, John Duff began to lose his 
popularity. The support of the growing 
family of children rested more and more 
on Mrs. Duff. Apparently she decided 
she must exert herself to develop the 
latent talent which few people suspected 
she possessed. By 1817 her improvement 
was marked and caused favorable com- 
ment. In 1818, she played Juliet to the 
Romeo of the great English tragedian, 


2 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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Thomas A. Cooper, and this time it 
is said that in addition to youth and 
loveliness she had “the fervor and force 
of passion, the ecstacy of joy, and the 
agony of grief, terror, and despair com- 
bined in her most harmonious and pow- 
erfully developed personation.”* 

The Boston critics were astonished at 
her unexpected emergence as a power- 
ful dramatic actress. W. W. Clapp said 
that suddenly, as if she were “touched 
by a magic wand” she discarded “the 
langor of indifference” and displayed 
“in vivid intensity the true fire of 
genius.’ 

Mrs. Duff's growing ambition re- 
ceived a powerful stimulus in 1821 when 
Edmund Kean visited Boston and she 
was assigned to act Ophelia to his Ham- 
let, Cordelia to his Lear, and Hermione 
to his Orestes. By this time Mrs. Duff 
had achieved a reputation for passion 
and fire, but in her performances with 
Edmund Kean she outdid herself. In re- 
hearsal Kean is said to have requested 
her to act with less force and intensity 
“as he merely desired his efforts seconded’ 
not rivalled.”*® In performance, Mrs.. 
Duff won applause equal to Kean’s and 
so impressed the great tragedian that he 
declared she was superior to any actress 
on the British stage. It is said that he 
often repeated this opinion. 

Mrs. Duff continued to demonstrate 
her newly developed powers and to win 
increased popularity and praise. The 
Boston Gazette said, “. . . she has burst 
from our dramatic constellation like a 
celestial stranger. She has evinced new 
powers and has proved that she is pos- 
sessed of talents which must raise her 
to the foremost rank of her profession.”’* 


3 Ibid., p. 21. 

*W. W. Clapp, Jr., 4 Record of the Boston 
Stage (Boston, 1853), p- 116, 

5 John Smith Kendall, “The American Sid- 
dons,” The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, . 
XXVIII (July, 1945), 

® Quoted in Ireland, op. cit., p. go. 
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The elder Booth, after acting with her 
in Lear and Hamlet, described her as 
the greatest actress in the world. Forrest, 
Cooper, and Conway all said she was the 
finest leading lady of their experience. 


Mrs. Duff continued to act, chiefly in 
Boston and Philadelphia, until 1835. 
She also appeared in New York and won 
a host of admirers. However, her career 
in New York is peculiar. She played 
chiefly at the smaller theatres like the 
Franklin and the Richmond Hill and 
never fulfilled an extended engagement 
at the larger, more fashionable play- 
houses. Her following among the press 
and the public was devoted and wor- 
shipful, but it did not ‘include the 
“dilettanti” of the city, who seem to 
have ignored her because of her “pro- 
vincial” background. This did not pre- 
vent the New York Mirror in 1826 from 
declaring: “The opinion lately expressed 

. that this lady is superior to any 
actress on the American or British stage, 
we think has every probability of being 
correct, and we are more and more in- 
clined to believe in it every time we 
witness her performance.’ Further- 
more, it did not prevent the eminent 
Horace Greeley from visiting the Rich- 
mond Hill Theatre, in 1832, and record- 
ing in his Recollections of a Busy Life 
that: “. .. I saw Mrs. Duff personate 
Lady Macbeth better than it has since 
been done in this city. . . . I doubt that 
any woman has since played in our city 
—and I am thinking of Fanny Kemble 
—who was the superior to Mrs. Duff in 
a wide range of tragic characters.”’® 


In 1836, Mrs. Duff, who had been a 
widow for some years, married J. G. 
Seaver, an attorney. She accompanied 
him to New Orleans and became a per- 
manent resident of that city. In 1837 


in Ireland, op. cit., p. 5 
8 Horace Greeley, Recollections My a Busy 
Life (New York, 1868), p. 203. 


and 1838 she played brief engagements. 
in New Orleans and then, becoming 
deeply religious, she retired from the 
stage. She lived in self-imposed obscuri- 
ty until her death, which occurred in 
New York in 1857, but which was not 
discovered by her public or by her old 
friends until seventeen years later. 


The acting of Mrs. Duff in her matur- 
ity was very different from her early 
style. In her youth she was admired for 
beauty of face and eyes and for grace 
of figure. As she matured, she retained 
great personal magnetism and in addi- 
tion ‘she gained dramatic force and fire. | 
She learned to project strong emotion 
and to stir her audiences by the con- 
trolled intensity of her feelings. She did 
not imitate the tempestuous outbursts of 
Kean, but developed a quiet, sustained 
force which was powerfully suggestive 
rather than openly exhibitionistic. That 
peerless manager, N. M. Ludlow, de- 
scribed Mrs. Duff as “refined, quiet, yet 
powerful; not boisterous, yet forcible; 
graceful in all her motions, and digni- 
fied without stiffness.”* Incidentally, he 
adds that she was “undoubtedly the 
best tragic actress of the United States.” 

Mrs. Duff was praised for her freedom 
from mannerisms and for her avoidance 
of tricks. She did not rely upon making 
“points,” that is, she did not alternate 
startling dramatic flourishes with dull 
and careless scenes. She treated each 
line and each scene with thoughtful care 
and thus achieved a uniform excellence 
in her acting which created admiring 
comment. The New York Mirror of 
May 5, 1827, says: “Mrs. Duff has one 
great characteristic—one peculiarity that 
strikes all who see her, and this is uni- 
formity of excellence. - From the be- 
ginning to the end you see before you 
only the character she is personating. 


9N. M. Ludlow, Dramatic Life as I Found 
It (St. Louis, 1880), pp. 463-464. 
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The unity of her conception, the one- 
ness, is remarkable. No temptation can 
induce her to break it. If a scene offer 
ever so much opportunity for display, 
and it is not authorized by the whole 
design and tenor of the part, she suffers 
it to pass unembraced. . Kean 
startled us with electric flashes—Mrs. 
Barnes occasionally shines with great 
vividness—but Mrs. Duff pours out one 
unceasing blaze during the whole time 
she occupies the stage. . . .” 

In her maturity, Mrs. Duff learned to 
identify herself with her characters and 
to lose herself in her parts. During, the 
performance of great roles she became 
completely absorbed and seemed to for- 
get both herself and her audience. One 
critic said: “She seems to have a separate 
existence during the continuance of 
the play, and to have lost all knowledge, 
and even all power of seeing the reali- 
ties around her.”?° Despite such absorp- 
tion there is no evidence that her con- 
trol and self discipline were ever relaxed. 

Mrs. Duff's acting, with its personal 
magnetism, subdued force, even texture, 
and fidelity to the design of the play, im- 
pressed the critical observers as being 
remarkably true to’ nature. They said 
that her words were spoken without 
affectation or mouthing and that her 
actions suited her words. They felt that 
nature, rather than art, seemed to stimu- 
late her feelings and fill her soul. The 
Boston Traveller, for October 23, 1827, 
declared that she “so completely em- 
bodies the properties with which an 
author invests the character that her 
representations are unerringly true to 
nature.” 

In achieving her effects, Mrs. Duff had 
the assistance of an unusually affecting 
voice. It was variously described by the 


10 New York Mirror, Ma w’ 5, 1827, quoted in 
Joseph N. Ireland, Records of the Hew age 


Stage from 1750 to 1860 (New York, 1866), I 
419. 
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critics as “full and mellow,” “powerful 
and harmonious,” “‘plaintively tender,” 
and “thrillingly expressive.” But the 


phrase most frequently applied to it 
was “soul subduing.” Though this 
phrase was not explained, it evidently 
meant that Mrs. Duff's voice had a 
quality which stirred the emotions of 
pity and tenderness very powerfully. 
Over and over the critics mention the 
“melting hearts” and the “streaming 
eyes” of Mrs. Duff's listeners. 


The roles which Mrs. Duff acted most 
successfully and with the greatest popu- 
lar appeal were those portraying grief, 
sacrifice, and noble suffering. She ex- 
celled in The Distressed Mother and 
The Stranger, in which she varied pa- 
thetic appeal with “lightning flashes of 
scorn and indignation.” As Madame 
Clermont in Adrian and Orilla she 
achieved “‘the best sustained delineation 
of maternal affection” which Edmund 
Kean had ever witnessed.1! As Ophelia 
and Cordelia she was said to have no 
peer. Lewis Strang reports that “Bathed 
in tears she was absolutely irresistible.”'* 
The effect of her ability to stir pathos 
and tears is vividly recorded by the New 
Orleans Commercial Bulletin, which re- 
views one of the farewell presentations 
of her 1838 engagement. Commenting 
on her performance in Bertram, the re- 
viewer says: “It is impossible to describe 
her acting—the hushed stillness of the 
house, the clenched hands, the long- 
drawn breath, the quivering lips and 
humid eyes of the audience told of its 
effect. It was in vain that the stoutest 
nerves attempted to resist the sympa- 
thetic influence of her imaginary sor- 
rows. We could wish never to see Ber- 
tram played again—we would have the 


11 See Ireland, Mrs. Duff, p. 
12 Lewis Strang, Players and Plays of the Last 


Quarter Century (Boston, 1902), I, 194. 
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impression made by Mrs. Duff. . . always 
appear in the eye of memory. . . .’’** 
Mrs. Duff's success as a creator of tears 
places her at the head of a long line of 
American actresses who have excelled in 
this ability. Many later actresses con- 
fined themselves exclusively to tear-pro- 
ducing roles. Mrs. Duff, though she was 
the first and perhaps the best in her line, 
played many other parts with eminent 
success. Ireland lists a minimum of 220 
characters she acted during the twenty- 
eight years of her stage career. These 
parts included everything from farce to 
13 Quoted in Kendall, op. cit., p. 931. This 
review and others printed in the New York 
papers of 1835 indicate that Mrs. Duff’s powers 
had not waned at the time of her retirement 
from the stage. I cannot, therefore, agree with 
Lewis Strang when he writes: “The essentially 
personal quality in her acting accounts for her 
loss of prestige toward the end of her career. 
When the potency of her magnetic charm was 
diminished, she had nothing else to give . 
the essentially physical allurements that were 


the basic elements of her work could no longer 
banish ingrained monotony.” See Strang, op. 


cit., PP. 194-195. 


high tragedy and indicate a considerable 
degree of versatility. A fair percentage 
of comedy roles appear in the repertory, 
but in these roles, though Mrs. Duff 
acted with competence, she did not 
excel. Katherine, in The Taming of the 
Shrew, was her most successful comic 
character because, conjectures Ireland, 
little gaiety or joyousness is required in 
the portrayal. It was in the grand 
roles of Lady Macbeth and Queen Kath- 
erine that Mrs. Duff was supreme. In 
pathetic roles such as Hermione and 
Mrs. Haller she won a tremendous popu- 
lar following. Her contributions to 
American acting, although forgotten and 
ignored, were so impressive that they 
prompted the great comedian John Gil- 
bert to declare more than twenty years 
after her death: “Mrs. Duff was the 
most exquisite tragic actress I ever saw, 
and I make no exception.’ 


14 Boston Herald, June 18, 1889. 


Tragedy and Comedy 


... Tragedy is of a nature, that one must see it with a degree of self-decep- 
tion; we must lend ourselves a little to the delusion. . . . 

Tragedy must be something bigger than life, or it would not affect us. In 
nature the most violent passions are silent; in tragedy they must speak, and 


speak with dignity too... . 


It is otherwise with Comedy, which should be mere common life, and not 
ene jot bigger. Every character should speak upon the stage, not only what it 
would utter in the situation there represented, but in the same manner in which 


it would express it. 


—Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. 
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SOME CONTEMPORARY TRENDS 
IN THEATRE ARCHITECTURE 


WENDELL COLE 


Since the final quarter of the nine- 
teenth century it has been apparent that 
major efforts of theatre architects and 
designers have been directed toward 
bringing audience and actors into more 
intimate contact with one another. This 
desire for increased intimacy is the most 
important influence on theatre architec- 
ture in the past fifty years, and has re- 
sulted not only in changes in the size 
and shape of the auditorium but also 
in many and varied attempts to break 
out of the boundaries of the nineteenth- 
century picture-frame proscenium. 


I 


In order to achieve a homogeneous 
audience without the class distinctions 
implied by boxes and galleries, and to 
provide the best possible sight lines and 
acoustic qualities, the fan-shaped audi- 
torium with steeply rising rows of seats 
was developed. The first example of 
this type was Wagner’s Festspielhaus at 
Bayreuth, built in 1876 and designed by 
Otto Briickwald. A second, built in 1901, 
is the Prinzregenten in Munich, also an 
opera house, and designed by the great- 
est German theatre architect of the pe- 


Wendell Cole is Associate Professor of Speech 
and Drama at Stanford University. The present 
article has been prepared from a paper pre- 


sented at the 1954 AETA Convention in East 
Lansing. 


riod, Max Littmann. Both of these the- 
atres have the so-called Continental 
seating arrangement without aisles and 
with entrances to each row from the 
foyers at the sides. This fan-shaped au- 
ditorium has been the predominant type 
built or planned in the United States 
and other countries during the past 
thirty years. In fan-shaped auditoriums 
seating more than five or six hundred 
without using a balcony, sight lines are 
often bad at the sides, and frequently 
rear rows are too far away for audibility. 
While the Prinzregenten seats about 
1100, it was designed as an opera house 
and has never been used for dramatic 
productions. When as many as thirty- 
five rows are required to seat all of the 
audience on one floor in a theatre used 
for drama, no one wants the seats in the 
extreme rear corners. One of the ad- 
verse criticisms of the excellent theatre 
at Malmé, Sweden, designed by Sigurd 
Lewerentz, and completed during the 
War, is that sight lines are bad from too 
many seats when it is used for proscen- 
ium type productions. In two recent the- 
atre projects, hexagonal auditoriums 
eliminating these rear corner seats have 
been proposed. Frank Lloyd Wright has 
designed such a theatre for Hartford 
seating 1,000 in about sixteen rows; at 
Newport, Rhode Island, another pro- 


jected hexagonal theatre would seat 
1,200 in twenty-four rows. 


When balconies are eliminated as in 
these theatres, admittedly it is most dif- 
ficult for the architect to obtain an ade- 
quate seating capacity without extend- 
ing the rear rows too far back. Many 
patrons do not object to sitting in a bal- 
cony that is reasonably close to the stage, 
and some architects have come to the 
conclusion that in theatres seating at 
least 700 a balcony is preferable to a fan- 
shaped auditorium in which the rear 
seats are fifty or more feet form the pro- 
scenium. A dished floor or a reverse 
floor make it practical to lower the rear 
orchestra seats to a certain extent, and 
it then becomes possible to hold the 
height of the balcony to a minimum. 
Reverse floor slopes are really satisfac- 
tory, however, only for motion picture 
houses in which the screen can be raised 
two or more feet above the stage level. 
Unfortunately for the audience sitting 
in the seats at the bottom of the slope 
during a dramatic production, the lower 
portions of the actors are out of sight. 
More than a hundred large theatres 
have been reconstructed in Germany 
since the War, and in spite of the exam- 
ples set by Bayreuth and the Prinzregen- 
ten, in almost every case the balconies— 
some of them of the old-fashioned horse- 
shoe type—have been retained. 


In many American theatres, center 
aisles waste some of the most desirable 
seating areas. Particularly in high-school 
or college auditoriums, administrators 
all too often insist upon a wide center 
aisle down which the entire graduating 
class can march. Also, in many localities 
it is not possible to use Continental 
seating because building codes limit to 
fourteen the number of seats between 
aisles. Examples of theatres with Con- 
tinental seating in the United States are 
the Goodman Memorial in Chicago, the 
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theatre at the State University of lowa, 
and the Stanford University Little The- 
atre. 


The period before the first World 
War was notable for the construction of 
several very small Broadway theatres in- 
cluding Winthrop Ames’ famous Little 
Theatre, built in 1912 and seating 299. 
Perhaps somewhat influenced by this 
earlier emphasis upon the “intimate” 
Broadway playhouse, there has been a 
tendency in recent decades to build new 
college or community theatres in the 
United States with seating tapacities of 
30o or less. Even if an organization can 
give ten or a dozen performances of a 
play, such a seating capacity may be 
economically unsound with the steadily 
rising production costs of the past ten 
years. ‘The new theatres at Oberlin and 
Sarah Lawrence both seat 501, and it 
seems possible that except for groups 
able to afford two theatres, fewer audi- 
toriums with a capacity under 200 may 
be built. 


In order to give the illusion of an in- 
timate theatre, many schemes have been 
suggested for reducing the size of audi- 
toriums which were built to be used for 
everything from lectures to grand opera. 
At both Stanford and Wisconsin cur- 
tains were planned to cut the size of 
large auditoriums. The experience at 
Stanford has been that there is an ad- 
verse psychological effect upon an audi- 
ence coming into a theatre in which por- 
tions are curtained off, and the original 
drapes have all been removed. Even at 
Malmé, where an elaborate system of 
hanging wooden panels can be drawn 
through ceiling tracks to reduce both 
the width and the depth of the audi- 
torium, the arrangement is apparently 
not satisfactory. Ceértainly any of these 
devices to alter the size of an audito- 
rium may produce unexpected results 
acoustically. In recent years careful 


{ 


is 


studies in the acoustic problems of large 
auditoriums have determined such un- 
usual wall and ceiling shapes as those in 
the Oberlin theatre, but in spite of 
much research, results are still somewhat 
unpredictable. 


II 


In addition to attempts to bring the 
audience closer to the actors by rede- 
signing the auditorium, other attempts 
have been made to bring the actors 
closer to the audience by a reduction or 
abandonment of the proscenium arch. 
Wright has eliminated the proscenium 
completely in his Hartford project. 
Other theatres have used proscenium 
doors and side runways as in the large 
theatres at Wisconsin and Stanford, or 
in the so-called “wrap around” stages at 
Oberlin, Hunter College, M.I.T., or the 
University of Oregon. An asymmetrical 
forestage arrangement is to be found in 
the auditorium, designed for community 
use, in the new Stubbs School, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, by Victorine and Samuel 
Homsey. This forestage, in front of a 
picture-frame proscenium, runs diag- 
onally from right to left and curves to 
form a small stage upon which speakers 
may be seated at the side of the main 
stage opening. It is large enough, how- 
ever, to be used for simple dramatic 
scenes. 


This tendency to bring the stage 
around to the sides of the audience is 
carried even further in the laboratory 
theatre at the University of Wisconsin 
designed by Michael Hare and Lee Si- 
monson, and built in 1940. Three cur- 
tained acting areas may be used together 
or individually. In the auditorium of 
the Heathcote School at Scarsdale, New 
York, there are nine-foot openings on 
either side of a central acting area 
twenty-six feet deep. Perkins and Will, 
the architects of Heathcote, which was 
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built in 1952, had originally planned a 
theatre-in-the-round, but school author- 
ities decided on this compromise. In the 
Q Theatre for London, designed in 
1946, but never built, projected scenery 
was to be used on. the extended side 
stages. The audience was to be sur- 
rounded by the stage on three sides in a 
theatre proposed in 1951 for Krefeld, 
Germany, and the audience area itself 
could be revolved to face various por- 
tions of this stage. Instead of this un- 
usual design, however, Krefeld has built 
a proscenium style theatre. Also in 1951, 
André Perottet von Laban made a simi- 
lar project for a theatre with a revolving 
auditorium for Basel, Switzerland. In 
the newly completed Phoenix Little 
Theatre, erected under the architectural 
supervision of Alden Dow, two side 
stages are entirely separated from the 
main proscenium-type stage. 


Most unusual of all is the theatre con- 
structed in 1941 at Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, by Paul Baker. Here the 
audience, seated on swivel chairs, is sur- 
rounded by proscenium-type stages, and 
as many as six different curtained acting 
areas are available. Recently even the 
motion pictures have been attempting 
to give audiences this illusion of sitting 
within the action of the play through 
the screens employed by Cinemascope, 
and particularly by Cinerama, which 
curve around the sides of the audience. 


The forestage was revived in the nine- 
ties for English and German Shake- 
spearean performances, and was first in- 
troduced on Broadway in the produc- 
tions of Granville-Barker in 1915 and 
Jacques Copeau in 1917. Large perma- 
nent aprons extending out into the au- 
dience as in Reinhardt’s Grosses Schau- 
spielhaus, Berlin, remodeled in 1919, 
have not been built in the United States 
except for such reconstructed Elizabe- 
than stages as the outdoor one at. Ash- 
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land, Oregon. Exceptions are the ex- 
tremely shallow stage with its wide 
curving apron in the Studio Theatre in 
Dwinelle Hall at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, built in 1951, and the 
theatre built in 1946 for the Cleveland 
Playhouse which has a forestage eight 
feet deep and forty-four feet wide with 
two small portal stages on either side. 
Because a wide permanent apron usual- 
ly causes a disturbing separation be- 
tween audience and actors when present 
in front of a realistic play done within 
a proscenium, the most satisfactory type 
of forestage consists of elevator sections 
as in the new theatres, built in 1953, at 
San Jose and San Francisco State Col- 
leges. At Sarah Lawrence a forestage 
was designed to be raised and lowered 
but has not yet been installed. In the 
large auditorium at Malmo the fore- 
stage can be lowered as an orchestra pit, 
used with removable seats as an exten- 
sion of the auditorium, or raised to the 
stage level as an acting area. 


Proscenium and stage are eliminated 
altogether in the arena-type theatre first 
proposed by Norman Bel Geddes thirty- 
five years ago. In the United States, be- 
cause of the economies possible in arena 
production, a large number of central- 
staging theatres have been built or re- 


modeled from halls, classrooms, garages, 


or other structures during the past dec- 
ade. While in the most famous of the 
arena theatres, The Penthouse, built at 
the University of Washington in 1940, 
the seating and acting areas are perma- 
nently fixed, a more recent tendency has 
been to build a flexible type of central- 
staging theatre in which some scenery or 
even a proscenium may be used on oc- 
casion. In the Ring Theatre at the Uni- 
versity of Miami there is a revolving 
stage thirty feet in diameter at one edge 
of a hundred-foot circle, and curtains 
may be drawn and platforms arranged 


to form a proscenium stage. At the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, theatre-in-the-round 
is provided within the proscenium stage 
itself. Although various plans for arena 
theatres have been made by European 
designers, only the new St. Erasmus 
Theatre in Milan, built in 1953, has 
been completed. It is octagonal in shape 
with permanent seating on only two 
sides of a central playing area. The 
architect was Carlo De Carli. 


While there are admitted economies 
through the elimination of scenery and 
scenery-handling devices, and a gain in 
intimacy between audience and actors, 
many directors deplore the loss of illu- 
sion, emphasis, and focus in an arena 
theatre. The result has been this new in- 
terest in schemes for a more flexible 
theatre in which areas may be used for 
central stage, forestage, or proscenium- 
type productions. At Baylor University, 
for example, a large hall fifty feet by 
sixty feet, the Weston Studio, was built 
in 1953 for use with horseshoe, arena, or 
end stages. A number of new theatre 
buildings including those at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and at San Francisco and 
San Jose State Colleges have incorpo- 
rated multi-purpose rooms which can be 
used not only for theatre in the round 
but also for flexible staging and even 
television productions. 


Ill 


Backstage, there have also been archi- 
tectural changes, for the recent trend 
has been toward less elaborate stage ma- 
chinery and more simple methods of 
handling scenery, but with an increased 
emphasis upon flexible control of a large 
number of lighting instruments of var- 
ious types. Twenty-five years ago the 
ultimate in back stage equipment was a 
revolving stage. In the twenties, revol- 
vers were installed in almost every the- 
atre in Germany and Austria. Although 
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a number of these German theatres have 
rebuilt their revolving stages, postwar 
German scene design has become so 
simplified that in many of the theatres 
these revolvers are seldom used. This 
postwar interest in simplified scenery 
has gone so far that even in the East sec- 
tor of Berlin the rebuilt Volksbiihne 
has been bitterly criticized for its cum- 
bersome backstage machinery and over- 
decorated auditorium. It is certainly a 
question whether the high cost of a re- 
volver is justifiable either economically 
or artistically, but in the past few years 
several have been installed: in the 
United States at Miami and in the Little 
Theatre of the Rockies at Greeley, Colo- 
rado; in Sweden at Gothenburg and 
Malmé6; in Brazil at the new Theatre of 
Culture and Art in Sao Paulo and at the 
theatre in the Art Museum in Rio de 
Janiero. Revolvers were planned for 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s theatres at Hart- 
ford and Florida Southern College and 
also in the unbuilt Q Theatre in 
London. 

The newest development in backstage 
equipment has been the proposal by 
Arch Lauterer, Jean Rosenthal, and 
others to eliminate vertical flying 
through the substitution of a horizontal 
monorail system with motorized car- 
riages. Plans for this horizontal flying 
system have been made for Newport, the 
University of North Carolina, and else- 
where, but none has been installed. In 
European municipal theatres as well as 
in American college and community 
theatres, scene designers in the past 
twenty years have tended to shift as 
much scenery as possible on wagons in- 
stead of using the counterweight system. 
Since the construction costs of a stage 
are determined to some extent by the 
amount of cubic feet enclosed by the 
building, many architects feel that it is 
cheaper at the present time to add suf- 
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ficient offstage room for the shifting of 
large wagons rather than to provide the 
additional steel framing and deeper 
foundations necessary for a tall stage 
house in which to fly scenery. As most 
college or community theatres are built 
in areas where the high cost of land is 
not an important factor, it becomes fi- 
nancially practical to expand the build- 
ing horizontally rather than vertically. 
Instead of the extremely high stage 
houses with extensive counterweight sys- 
tems which characterize Broadway thea- 
tres built on high priced New York real 
estate, space has been provided for 
wagon storage at the sides and back of 
the stage in most of the newly con- 
structed nonprofessional theatres in the 
United States. Often additional shifting 
space is obtained by locating the scene 
shop at the side as at Amherst, Williams, 
or Iowa or in the rear as at Oberlin and 
Oregon. In addition, large scale rear 
projections of the type used at Yale be- 
come possible when the shop is located 
behind the stage. 

Because of this increasing use of pro- 
jected scenery, which is not only effec- 
tive artistically but also represents an 
important saving in time, labor, and 
construction costs, many new theatres 
are installing wide suspended bridges 
for housing direct beam, Linnebach, 
and lens projection systems. Remodeled 
theatres in which special bridges have 
been installed for projection equipment 
include the Showboat and Playhouse at 
the University of Washington and the 
theatre at Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 


It is apparent, then, that these princi- 
pal postwar tendencies in theatre archi- 
tecture have actually been continuing 
trends, for fan-shaped auditoriums, pro- 
jecting forestages, flexible prosceniums, 
and even arena stages were all built or 
proposed by the period of the first 
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World War forty years ago. It is also tered largely by nonprofessionals in the 
apparent that in the United States the college and community theatres who 
simplification of scenery and the devel- were faced with low budgets and the al- 
opment of new architectural forms for teration or adaptation of inadequate au- 
auditoriums and stages has been fos- ditoriums and nontheatrical buildings. 


Motivation 
Art for art’s sake is good, but art for the sake of the artists is not so good. 
—William Pepperell Montague, The Ways of Things (New York: Pentice-Hall, 
1940), p. 561. Quoted by permission. 


Descartes in Wonderland 
Wonder is a sudden surprise of the soul which causes it to apply itself to 
consider with attention the objects which seem to it rare and extraordinary. 
—René Descartes, “The Passions of the Soul,” Selections, ed. Ralph M. Eaton 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927), p. 380. Quoted by permission. 


From ‘Taste To Art 


All men are in some degree impressed by the face of the world; some men 
even to delight. This love of beauty is Taste. Others have the same love in such 
excess, that, not content with admiring, they seek to embody it in new forms. 
The creation of beauty is Art. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nature. 
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PRODUCING NEW PLAYS IN THE 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


JOSEPH BALDWIN 


I 


“The new play should have the best 
director, the best designers, the best ac- 
tors; in short, the best production the 
university theatre is capable of giving.” 

Any teacher of playwriting who heard 
these sentiments expressed at the East 
Lansing Convention last year was en- 
couraged. However, good as the state- 
ment is, it requires clarification and in- 
terpretation. The director of a univer- 
sity or college theatre intending to start 
producing new plays might well ask 
how he can do this full production 
along with the other plays he is obli- 
gated to produce. Also, what kind of 
new play are we talking about? By 
whom? At what stage of its develop- 
ment? Is this the standard to be set for 
public performance only, or must we 
meet these standards even when giving 
the play a “try-out” before an invited 
audience? 

Where you are makes a great deal of 
difference. A university theatre in or 
near a metropolitan center that has 
strong professional or community the- 
atre might reasonably throw its whole 
budget into the production of new plays, 
historical drama, and the better contem- 
porary plays commercial managers will 
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not risk. But the average university the- 
atre is not so situated geographically or 
culturally. Such a theatre offers all the 
drama its community sees except for 
high-school plays and the recreation- 
minded local little theatre. Such a the- 
atre must give all kinds of drama to its 
patrons and offer all types of experience 
to its students. Planning equitable di- 
visions of the work becomes an acute 
problem. 

A second consideration is the source 
of the play. Plays come from: 

1. The student playwright. 

2. The resident playwright. 

3. The visiting playwright. 

4. The contest winner. 

5. The graduate student writing the 
play as a thesis. 

6. The AETA Manuscript Play Proj- 
ect. (MPP plays are not actually “new,” 
since it may be assumed that they have 
been given try-out performances before 
submission to the Project judges. Even 
when this is not so, the fact that the 
university theatre pays a royalty for the 
use of the script makes it a published 
play. In my view, it should be chosen 
for the major program or not at all.) 


Before attempting to say how one 
should produce plays from the first five 
sources, two questions should be an- 
swered: (1) Why should new plays be 
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done in the university theatre? (2) What 
proportion of the total theatre program 
should be devoted to such production? 


The first question needs no lengthy 
answer here. To all that has been said 
before, one comment should be added: 
the main reason for doing a new play is 
to let the playwright see it on stage. 
Neither the experienced or the inexperi- 
enced playwright often sees his work in 
its true time-space proportions. He is 
more familiar with his work in terms of 
dialogue and stage directions than in 
terms of people moving and speaking 
on a raised platform. It is therefore a 
function of educational theatre to give 
him this experience. 

This leads to an answer to the second 
question. The new play should be 
planned as part of the total theatre pro- 
gram and should not be a burden upon 
it or an interruption of it. The danger 
of producing a new play is that the play- 
wright will be the only one really bene- 
fiting from the experience. What about 
all the others who must give of their 
time and effort? How much of the 
budget should be spent on it? What 
about the welfare of the audience? 


Let us dispel here and now the notion 
that everyone in university theatre goes 
larking into the production of new 
plays. Some of the sorest heads ever 
seen are of those dragooned into service: 
the director who loses his opportunity 
to do Medea; the actor who sees some- 
one else playing Cyrano on the main 
stage; the technical director who has to 
squeeze out time and dollars for the 
new play’s set by cutting down or the 
excellence of a planned major produc- 
tion. The morale problem often be- 
comes acute, especially if the new writer 
is unknown. He soon finds he has no 
friends at all. But even some rather dis- 
tinguished visiting playwrights have 
gone away from campus productions of 


their new work soured by the experi- 
ence. Not as many theatre people as we 
would like to think are “sold” on doing 
new drama, especially since the new 
play is usually not very remarkable. 


Yes, to avoid overselling the program 
and eventually choking off interest in 
it, we must honestly face the fact that 
few “original” plays challenge the ex- 
cellence of those already available in 
world literature. To be sure, we can 
tell the student actor that creating a 
new role offers him a unique opportun- 
ity, but the younger he is the more like- 
ly he is to believe that it is much more 
important for him to learn his craft by 
playing Hamlet, Mr. Zero, Scandal, or 
Willy Loman. The experienced actor 
is more likely to take up a new role 
enthusiastically. 


If the director has been able to give 
his audience only one Chekhov, should 
he pause to do the play by the school 
teacher from Cross Plains, and charge 
admission for it? 


No, the first performance of any new 
play clearly belongs on a secondary or 
“lab” program. No actor should be 
caused to miss a role on the main stage 
by taking part in it. No director should 
miss the chance of doing the classic he 
has long studied. No money should be 
spent on the new play except for manu- 
facturing the scripts and for expenses 
of the visiting playwright. Only an in- 
vited audience of the theatre’s more 
enthusiastic patrons should see it. 


This is not a negative attitude, nor 
does following chese principles cheat 
the writer in any way. He needs to see 
his play on a stage, done by actors. He 
needs to see its dynamic qualities, its 
time-space values. This we can give him 
on a bare stage, in the laboratory thea- 
tre. We free him from his slavery to a 
hundred and twenty typed pages, and 
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we free him from fear of failure before 
the public. 


II 


Many good theatres follow these rules, 
but even they do not give the play- 
wright enough time for essential rewrit- 
ing. The student playwright, particu- 
larly, needs this extra time. Let us ex- 
amine what we do with his script in so- 
called ‘experimental theatre.” 


He reads his play in the class or semi- 
nar. This is a painful experience, espe- 
cially if his is a three-act play. A long 
reading of any kind is often a dull af- 
fair. The mechanical business of read- 
ing stage directions and calling out the 
character names takes time and sounds 
laborious. After this bad reading, his 
play may be chosen for try-out, the cast 
selected, a director assigned, and rehear- 
sals scheduled. 

Even though he may still rewrite on 
the basis of what he sees in rehearsal, 
the playwright has lost the complete 
control of his material that the artist 
should have. The business of bringing 
it to the stage is now in the hands of an- 
other artist, the director. Even though 
the director is not allowed to change a 
line without the consent of the play- 
wright, the director is in a position to 
ask for changes in the light of his objec- 
tives. If he has any persuasive powers at 
all, he is likely to get what he wants. 
And he should be satisfied, for he is now 
in charge. 

The process is not “experimental” at 
all for the writer, for he is no longer the 
moving force. He is not free to try first 
one thing and then another, and he is 
not alone with his work. A four-week 
deadline is also pressing him. Making 
the playwright the director does not 
change this situation, for then he be- 
comes too busy with the details of get- 
ting the play ready to meet that dead- 
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line. Thinking of the coming perform- 
ance, he is loath to make changes after 
the actors have memorized their lines. 
Decisions made in a terrible hurry are 
not usually very good, anyway. 

The university theatre ought to be 
able to offer something better in the way 
of experiment. What it offers can never 
be like controlled scientific experiment, 
but it should offer the opportunity for 
trial-and-error at a leisurely pace, in an 
atmosphere which allows consideration, 
not snap judgment. 


Ill 


What can be done to improve the 
good work already being done? 

1. Let the main expense of the new- 
play program be that of mimeograph- 
ing. No play should ever be read to the 
class from a single copy, the playwright 
droning on while his colleagues suffer. 
Instead, enough copies should be pro- 
vided so that each member of the play- 
writing class may read a role, the writer 
reading stage directions as needed. Thus, 
even in its first reading, the play is 
heard as a play, not an interpretative 
reading. 

2. The next step is to schedule a 
reading rehearsal, the playwright direct- 
ing, members of the playwriting class 
walking through the various roles, 
scripts in hand. 

When these two steps have been ac- 
complished, each member of the class 
has helped to bring each play to the 
stage in approximate form. Each play 
has been heard once as a reading, then 
seen on stage with movement. On both 
occasions, the approximate time and dy- 
namic values have been observed. An 
approximation of the pantomime, a con- 
crete visualization of the use of space, 
and an understanding of physical rela- 
tionships between individuals and indi- 
viduals, individuals and groups, has 
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been reached. So far in the process, 
the time and effort of no one not di- 
rectly interested in playwriting has been 
used. 

The playwright should be encouraged 
to rewrite and bring his play back for 
more reading rehearsals until he himself 
is satisfied with the script and is ready to 
propose it for the laboratory theatre 
program. He has listened to criticism 
and has been subject to other outside 
influences, but this has happened under 
the proper conditions, since he has re- 
mained in control. He has been able to 
see his work whole, as does the painter 
who steps back to view his canvas. The 
play is no longer a collection of typed 
pages to him, it is a unity. Something 
very like experiment has been accom- 
plished. 

3. Now the play is ready for its try- 
out. The playwright gives it over to 
others, as he must do in the group art 
called Theatre. He must agree not to 
talk with the actors about interpretation 
of their roles, for this is the director’s 
business. The director must achieve 
unity of production without interfer- 
ence. The playwright may certainly offer 
him suggestions, but only in private 
conference. 

The director must agree not to ask 
for changes during rehearsal periods, 
but also wait for the private conference 
to do this work. If the reading rehears- 
als directed by the playwright have been 
good, only minor changes should be 
necessary at this stage, if needed at all. 


4. If the invited audience, the facul- 
ty director of theatre, and the _play- 
wright think the try-out is successful, 
then and only then is it time to consider 
including the new play on the major 
program to be shown the general public. 
Only the exceptional play should be 
carried thus far. 

The principle applies to one-act plays 


and full-length plays alike. Out of ten 
or fifteen one-acts tried out, a bill of the 
three best should be shown the public. 
If students are writing full-length plays, 
the one best play seen in a year’s try-outs 
should be chosen for the major program. 


The original play offered for graduate 
thesis requires consideration as a special 
case. The conditions of production for 
such plays vary from institution to in- 
stitution. In some cases, the new play 
stands as thesis for the playwright and 
director alike. It is the practice in at 
least one university to assign another 
graduate student of playwrighting as the 
new script’s director, as part of his learn- 
ing the craft of play construction first- 
hand. But whatever the pattern follow- 
ed in final production, it remains appro- 
priate to suggest a series of preliminary 
readings and reading rehearsals gov- 
erned by the playwright alone. This 
practice makes writing and producing 
the thesis play real graduate study, while 
not putting it one whit more into the 
“academic strait jacket” so feared in 
some quarters. 


Why should not the same opportunity 
to try out his own work be given the 
visiting playwright, the resident play- 
wright, or the winner of the university’s 
state playwrighting contest? For the out- 
sider, it would mean two or three visits 
to the campus instead of one—or ideal- 
ly, a semester’s residence—but it would 
be worth it to the writer to have that 
much control over the play as it de- 
velops into living drama. Student play- 
wrights, taking roles in the reading re- 
hearsals proposed, would stand to learn 
a great deal about their craft, as would 
the visitor. This planned and orderly 
approach would supplant the happy-go- 
lucky “Let’s all help cut the script” atti- 
tude that often prevails in campus try- 
outs, one which is no better than pro- 
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fessional play-doctoring, and is the worse 
by being done as a group. 

Another virtue of the proposed pro- 
gram is that every student writer may 
hear and see his play in theatre whether 
or not it is chosen for a try-out produc- 
tion. Even if others approve it, he has 
the privilege of taking it off if he is not 
satisfied with it, without materially in- 
conveniencing anyone else. 

The visiting playwright should be 
given the same privilege. If his play 
does not ever come to a final public per- 
formance, he has been through an ex- 
perience which only the university the- 
atre can give him: the time for work, 
and the proper materials, people and a 
stage. A negative result for a labora- 
tory experiment is regarded as a contri- 
bution to science. The same attitude 
should obtain in artistic experiment, un- 
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less we bring our visitors to campus to 
exhibit them and so shed glamor on our 
enterprise. 


Someone will now comment that all 
this method is too ponderous, too time- 
consuming. Another will say that it 
smacks of the love of methodology which 
is the curse of much modern thought in 
education. 


Truly, a method should never be ad- 
mired for its own sake, nor should it 
ever be allowed rigidly to set a pattern. 
But a method which allows the play- 
wright time to make artistic decisions 
at leisure, which gives him more free- 
dom and more control of his work at 
the proper time, and which conserves 
the effort of others by not calling upon 
them until they are really needed—such 
a method at least deserves a trial. 


To Play-Wright 


PLAY-WRIGHT me reades, and still my verses damnes, 
He sayes, I want the tongue of Epigrammes; 

I have no falt: no bawdrie he doth meane. 

For wittie, in his language, is obscene. 

PLAY-WRIGHT, I loath to have thy manners knowne 
In my chast booke: professe them in thine own. 


—Ben Jonson, Epigrammes. 


a 


DEVELOPING THE 
TELEVISION PLAYWRIGHT 


A. WILLIAM BLUEM 


It is a serious mistake to assume that 
television has built an electronic tower 
of ivory for its playwrights. We are 
told, of course, that it is “something dif- 
ferent,” that “not all dramas make good 
television plays,” and that “TV is a 
combination of all the other media.” The 
implication underlying these generali- 
zations is that no aspiring playwright 
can be a success until he has a complete 
understanding of the medium, its po- 
tentialities, and its limitations. This is 
by no means unsound, but it suggests an 
approach to dramatic writing for tele- 
vision which forsakes the most im- 
portant consideration in training the 
playwright. The fact remains that one 
who would be a playwright must first 
and foremost know something of the 
drama. It is a point too often neglected, 
as the potential writer is hurried into 
courses in continuity or commercial writ- 
ing which include a section on dramatic 
writing for the medium. 


This is not a belated claim upon radio- 
television areas of certain courses which 
rightfully belong in drama and theatre. 
Nor is it suggested that terminology and 
production techniques born of years of 
television commercial programming be 
kept hidden from the writing student. 


A. William Bluem is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. He has taught also at Bethany College. 


What is maintained is that no necessary 
connection exists between an _under- 
standing of camera usage or theme music 
and the ability to write an effective play. 
Edward Stasheff asks that we spend 
a “fair share of our time in writing 
courses (say one-third to one-half) on 
the non-dramatic formats.”! He goes on 
to indicate the possibility, in elaborate 
course structures, of offering one course 
in continuity writing for TV and another 
in dramatic writing; Stasheff 
argues logically from the point of view 
of the commercial conditions of network 
telecasting. Basic instruction in writing 
introductions, commercials, closings, and 
other parts of formats for nondramatic 
programs should naturally precede any- 
thing involving a higher degree of crea- 
tive capacity. Once the student has writ- 
ten this type of material, runs the argu- 
ment, he is ready to turn to drama. 


It is neither a sneer at television nor 
an aloof and intellectual disdain for 
commercialism which prompts one to 
observe that it is precisely this training 
which is partially responsible for the 
current state of television drama. The 
basic disciplines, the breadth of scholarly 
and creative endeavour, are too fre- 
quently replaced by the production 


1 Edward Stasheff, “TV Writing in the 
Colleges,” Educational Theatre Journal, VI 


(1954), 39- 
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“gimmick” in television dramas. A bare 
shred of dramatic story is panned, 
tilted, trucked, and dollied nearly to 
death. Climaxes are machine-made. A 
good dramatic climax may be aided, 
but never replaced, by rapidly alterna- 
ting tight close-ups, a /a “Dragnet.” 
Character often becomes only a series 
of broad, shallow strokes. Faulty ob- 
servation and a lack of penetrative 
depth are blamed, conveniently, upon 
time limitations. 

The question of theme is an embarras- 
sing one. No less a playwright than 
Robert Sherwood, devoting his talents to 
television, is condemned for attempting 
to put a “message” into his play. It is 
generally agreed that his sin is one of 
failing to “understand” television, and 
“understanding,” of course, means bring- 
ing the dramatic material into certain 
rigid patterns which advertisers have 
established as absolutely safe. If this is 
all that is expected of the TV play- 
wright, then Stasheff’s realistic sug- 
gestions for training are, as we all know, 
quite sound. 

We must inevitably accept the facts 
of the commercial theatre and the broad- 
casting industry. It would be folly to 
ignore them for two reasons. First, out 
of current commercial practices may 
come the few great achievements of our 
civilization. Today’s “popular arts” 
should produce the “fine arts” of the 
future. Every great work of dramatic 
art has been a crowd-pleaser in its own 
time, reflecting topical and parochial 
interests of a period and society. There is 
no reason to believe that out of the 
commercial chaos some permanent and 
enduring products will not survive. The 
second reason for our interest springs 
from a natural desire to see our students 
“get on” in the world, and not return 
to us bitter and disillusioned with the 
manner in which we have fitted them 
out for modern living. For these reasons 
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we do not deliberately teach contempt 
for the commercialized artistic tastes 
and practices of our milieu. 


Unfortunately, there is a growing 
tendency in course planning and struc- 
ture to answer the demands of com- 
mercial media entirely and forget our 
own raison d’étre. We must ask our- 
selves this fundamental question: what 
are we teaching at this moment that 
could not be taught by the television in- 
dustry? If we cannot give an answer 
which belies this inclination to “train” 
the student, there remains only one al- 
ternative. We must recognize that we are 
involved in more than mere training. We 
must reafirm our own purposes and 
objectives. The student deserves some- 
thing better—and the “great audience” 
deserves something better—than to be 
left to the shifting commercial aims of 
the TV industry. 

Before any specialized conditions of 
the medium are studied, the student play- 
wright should be presented with the 
laws of drama. The elements of plot, 
dialogue, character, and theme, together 
with the manner in which they achieve 
proper theatrical expression, must be 
thoroughly analyzed and _ understood. 
The classic examples of great drama, 
and the highest standards of theatrical 
representation, should be brought before 
the student. The drama should be shown 
to best advantage not only in its techni- 
cal accomplishment, but in its broader 
implications of human meaning and 
significance. If we wish to create within 
students a comprehension and appreci- 
ation of the quality of good drama, we 
cannot lecture on camera plotting or 
format planning and suggest that they 
read these efforts in their spare time. 

It must be emphasized that cameras 
and microphones are only extensions 
of the human senses, and that the drama 
is addressed to audiences, not equip- 
ment. We are charged with the task of 
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developing the student as an aware and 
sensitive individual who sees with his 
own eyes, not the camera’s, who hears 
the living or poetic speech with his own 
ears, and does not concern himself with 
omni-directional or bi-directional mon- 
aural pick-up. He must experience, if 
only vicariously, life in its rich variety 
and eternal conflict before he can hope 
to address his sentiments or feelings 
about it to others. 

These are the essentials in develop- 
ment of the television playwright—the 
same essentials which underlie training 
for any artistic endeavor. We cannot 
make the artist, but we can guide and 
steer a course for him. We can, above 
all, free him from needless concern over 
detailed technical information in a 
specialized medium of expression until 
he has something to say. The conditions 
must complement each other in the 
development of the artist. 

What does the student need to know 
to put his play into television form? Is 
this knowledge really of sufficient 
volume to demand a separate course in 
even the largest curricula? It is a personal 
estimate that a capable student can be 
given a complete understanding of how 
to write for television in five one-hour 
lectures. If he has had a course in com- 
mercial or continuity writing, this period 
can be reduced to a single lecture. These 
estimates are based on the assumption 
that he has had the essential and funda- 
mental training in drama and theatre. 

The first of five one-hour lectures 
may be concerned with script’ mechanics, 
outlining the forms of scripts which are 
used in the industry. The lecture may 
be supplemented (or replaced) by hand- 
ing out sample scripts. The second hour 
may be devoted to a general set of terms 
which the dramatist can employ as 
short cuts in telling the director of the 
program what he feels the audience 
ought to see at a particular moment. 


Generally these are only TV terms 
which embrace the same kinds of in- 
structions the dramatist would put into 
a theatre playscript. The third hour 
should be devoted to acquainting the 
student with the necessity for compres- 
sion which commercial custom will im- 
pose upon him. If he is half a play- 
wright, he will know the value of com- 
pression in speech and action, as well 
as the necessity for showing the im- 
portant things in his story to an audi- 
ence. He should be aware of the inef- 
fectual result in choosing too long or 
too short a story. He will then know 
when to start his story and when to end 
it soon after he considers the time limi- 
tations he must meet. In the fourth hour 
a simple discussion of studio limitations, 
audio problems, and special continuity 
problems can be entered into; and, in 
the fifth hour, a general discussion may 
be devoted to markets and script sales. 


Any additional problems are no longer 
the concern of the TV writer, but of the 
TV director. A script for any medium 
achieves its expression in presentation 
through its director, who is trained to 
see dramatic significances and convey 
them creatively through techniques and 
equipment which the media makes avail- 
able to him. We have often heard the 
complaints of theatre directors who re- 
gard the playwright as a fifth wheel at 
rehearsals. He is pictured as simply con- 
fused by the myriad of lights and colors 
while he sits unhappily in the back row. 
What is his reason for being at rehear- 
sals at all? It is because it was his vision 
which brought forth a drama; and when 
the lights, colors, and movement have 
been brought into the play he must be 
there to see if it all bears some relation- 
ship to his vision, or if the meaning of 
his work has been lost. That is his single 
and greatest value in production, and he 
alone can determine whether the result 
is good or bad. In this regard we over- 
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emphasize the fact that great play- 
wrights were men of the theatre. It was 
not his background as an actor that 
made Shakespeare a great dramatist. It 
was not Aeschylus’ work with the 
chorus, or Moliére’s tour of the prov- 
inces. Certainly these experiences added 
a fund of reserve to their powers, but 
without their tremendous capacity for 
understanding the human condition their 
plays would have been meaningless show- 
pieces. Mr. Eric Bentley’s observation 
on the products of drama schools who 
“know everything about the theatre 
except whether the play is good or 
bad” is a provocative statement in sup- 
port of this request for a re-emphasis 
upon the fundamentals of life-expression 
in dramatic art. 


2Eric Bentley, The Playwright as Thinker 
(Reynal and Hitchcock, 1946). 
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If we ignore the play—if we depend 
upon infrequent TV revivals of the mas- 
ters for cultural stimulation while we 
permit training of future playwrights to 
form a muddy, obscure amalgam with 
soap commercial writing or program 
building—the only condition which can 
obtain is a further degeneration of stand- 


ards in artistic quality. In an era where 
more than fifty million viewers may wit- 
ness a single dramatic performance, this 
is synonymous with the degeneration of 


a vital society. 


3 Rating Figures from Tele-Pulse, ARB, and 
Nielsen during the summer of 1954 show that 
four or five of the top ten shows in each period 
were dramatic programs, reaching audiences 
ranging between twenty and fifty million view- 
ers. The TV drama can no longer be ignored 
by those whose advertised aim is to enlighten, 
inspire, or entertain by means of drama and 
theatre. 


Action and Reaction 


Unthinking 


ople speak of the motion picture as the medium of “action”; 


the truth is that the stage is the medium of action while the screen is the medium 
of reaction. It is through identification with the person acted te on the screen, 
and not with the person acting, that the film builds up its oscillating power with 
an audience.—Dudley Nichols, “The Writer and the Film,” Twenty Best Film 
Plays, ed. John Gassner and Dudley Nichols (New York: Crown, 1943), p. XXxiii. 
Quoted by permission. 
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THE TRAINING PROGRAM OF THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


ISADORA BENNETT 


I 


Let’s recite the charges. The Broad- 
way theatre is provincial, insular, and 
insulated. Times Square might be the 
inner city of Peking, its life revolving 
around a few Great Houses. The Broad- 
way theatre has put on blinders. Its 
thinking is one-dimensional. It is play- 
ing with an abacus when, in the modern 
world, it ought to be working in loga- 
rithms. All of these have been said and, 
in a measure, they have been true. But 
this set of symptoms belongs, not to that 
fabulous invalid, the Theatre, but to 
Show Business—another patient, en- 
tirely. 

Show business, the phrase and the 
concept, proceeds from the inferiority 
complex of the strolling player cut off 
from society. And there is nothing like 
an inferiority complex to produce an 
inverted kind of snobbism, similar to 
one which once gave a special inflection 
to the word “amateur.” Everybody 
knows that the greatest star, the greatest 
writer, the greatest producer is great 
because, no matter how professional, he 
is still truly an amateur. But this de- 


Isadora Bennett, Director of Publicity for the 
American Theatre Wing, is (with Richard 
Pleasant) a Managing Director of the McCarter 
Theatre of Princeton University. She was 


formerly (again with Mr. Pleasant) a Managing 
Director of the New York City Dance Theatre, 
in the City Center of Music and Drama, Inc. 


fensive snobbism has been the source of 
the secret malady of overprofessionalism, 
from which Gordon Craig, stage director 
for that professional-of-professionals, 
Henry Irving, had to revolt. 

Show business is a hypochondriac, for- 
ever singing a litany of fear. And show 
business is provincial, accepting the fact 
of a shrinking theatre on the basis of 
theatre plants on the island of Manhat- 
tan. Show business is insular, failing to 
discover that the theatre is decentralized, 
that there are theatres all over the con- 
tinent producing regular seasons of dis- 
tinguished classics and—yes, new plays 
by new playwrights. Sometimes, even 
on Broadway, courageous producers do 
bring out worthy plays, do enjoy from 
these long runs and even profits; and 
such occasions upset the street-sparrow 
judgment of show business. But show 
business is insulated. Present-day costs 
do involve a gamble for a fortune or a 
flop. But how many plays, and how 
many budgets, groan under the weight 
of production? 

What emerges from all of this—symp- 
tomatic thinking, alibis, genuine facts— 
is that the theatre is far from dead. The 
theatre is outgrowing show business. In- 
telligent professionals have come to con- 
sider the theatre as a whole—education- 
al theatre, community theatre, children’s 
theatre, professional theatre. And it 
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must be considered in all of its forms: 
drama, music, dance; the new musical 
evolved in the last ten years as well as 
the standard musical comedy or revue; 
concert as well as opera; ethnic and 
contemporary dance as well as ballet— 
yes, and the mechanized forms. For they 
are all theatre. 

The professional theatre, through the 
American Theatre Wing, is currently 
trying to educate its own. It is trying 
also to collaborate, for the first time, 
with the whole theatre—including the 
theatre in school and community—and 
to build a program of training, practical 
but no longer cheaply commercial, no 
longer merely show business. 


II 

It was logical that the Theatre Wing 
should break over the lines of profes- 
sional insularity. As a war service it was 
the first organization ever to bring to- 
gether the disparate elements of the pro- 
fessional entertainment world, to unite 
stage, screen, music, vaudeville, dance, 
radio, and TV. It was the first ever to 
make collaborators, on a single board, 
of management and all the craft and per- 
former unions and guilds. “It took a 
war to bring it about,” as the theatre 
people themselves say. It was also logi- 
cal that through the Wing the overpro- 
fessionalized, overconcentrated center 
of this industry should discover that the 
theatre as a whole was flourishing else- 
where, not just on one thirteen-mile- 
long island, named Manhattan. 

The Wing and the nonprofessional 
theatre have been collaborators before. 
As a matter of fact, that happened in 
the war years, too. For the American 
Theatre Wing—in many of the fifty- 
one activities which made up its really 
prodigious war service—had remarkable 
collaboration from the university and 
community theatres. An important 
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branch of the wartime Wing was the 
nonprofessional theatre. The Victory 
Players, engaging in public education 
of a peaceful citizenry for total war, gave 
the first performances of plays evolved 
for that purpose—and then passed them 
along to community and university the- 
atres. The same procedure is currently 
followed with Community Plays, a 
peacetime service for health and welfare, 
and the successor of the Victory Players. 
Other examples of wartime collabora- 
tion could of course be cited. 

A new collaboration has already 
started—in the Professional Training 
Program of the American Theatre Wing, 
product of nine years of planning, free 
experiment, and dynamic growth. Some 
of the best talents now entering the pro- 
fessional field (and some of the best en- 
tering the “postgraduate” courses of the 
program) are coming from univeristies 
and colleges. What will they get? 

They will get training, based on a 
principle of combined idealism and 
practicality, on a theory that one form 
of theatre art gains by study of related 
arts and that a professional education 
includes the theatre’s own laws of com- 
merce. The most courageous producer 
cannot put on that perfect play without 
learning the economics of his business. 
The most talented actor is dependent 
for his economic life on improving his 
artistry. But on the other hand, he can- 
not develop and have a rich life in his 
profession unless he learns the ma- 
cuinery of casting, the “technique” of 
job hunting. For the theatre artist is 
not like a painter. He can write, de- 
sign, or perform while he is starving— 
but not alone, and not in a garret. 


III 
The Professional Training Program 
in the Wing is unique. Literally, noth- 
ing like it has ever existed before, any- 
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where. It has been called a suitable 
model for other industries and other 
countries. Heads of cultural ministries 
abroad recognize this better than most 
Americans, and some of them have come 
here to observe its workings. The objec- 
tives of the program have been clearly 
stated by its director, Louis M. Simon, 
who combines a university background 
and the closest association with the hard- 
headed professional aspects of show 
business. He says, “Its purpose is very 
simple. It is to raise standards of the 
theatrical and musical arts by providing 
specialized post-graduate instruction to 
those who possess demonstrated talents 
and qualifications.” 

This sounds only logical and proper. 
Yet it is a miracle that such a program 
should be undertaken by the entire en- 
tertainment industry and that instruc- 
tion in the program should be given by 
the busiest leaders of the profession. 
They comprise a “faculty” that could 
not be afforded by any other institution. 
Most of them could not be “employed” 
at any price. It is probable that this 
group could never have been assembled 
outside the context of the particular 
times and particular conditions in which 
the program had its origin. 

The clue to its dynamics and to its 
elastic system of project training lies in 
that origin. It came out of a genuine 
need—a greater need, in fact, than was 
at first envisioned, As the war approached 
its end, the Theatre Wing, on advice 
from the War Department, began to 
close down its entertainment activities 
(like the Stage Door Canteens) and to 
intensify its services for veterans. The 
importance of re-employment for return- 
ing GI’s was apparent to everyone. Na- 
turally, there was neither background 
nor equipment to take on the problems 
of 10,000,000 men in various industries. 
But the theatre could—and did—take 


on its own. Thus the program began 
strictly as a re-training program for re- 
turning veterans of the entertainment 
world whose careers had been interrupt- 
ed by war. Under the Selective Service 
Act, all veterans had a right to their 
“old jobs.” What of the theatre veteran? 
His “old job’? That screen was dark, 
that broadcast was over, those curtains 
had rung down. Aside from “marching 
muscles” and “top sergeant’s voice,” he 
found himself generally rusty as he came 
home to pick up his life in this highly 
competitive, highly specialized, and over- 
crowded field. He needed a new job. 


Job procurement and employment 
aids would not have helped. What was 
needed was an educational program to 
make him, and his kind, employable. 
The problems posed were no standard 
problems of education. A bit of wry 
humor as well as an acute need was re- 
flected in the plight of a group of “child 
actors” who had moved on from nursery 
antics and a world of elves to the Nor- 
mandy beachhead. 


While the industry was setting out to 
re-educate the veterans, these young pro- 
fessionals—as it turned out—educated 
the theatre. The director who was 
chosen was Winston O'Keefe, himself a 
veteran and an actor, whose promising 
career also had been interrupted by war. 
He had come out of the university the- 
atre (Northwestern, in his case) and had 
served in the Army’s orientation pro- 
gram. With a singular combination of 
imagination, energy, and horse sense, he 
called in veterans themselves, eight hun- 
dred of them over a perod of eight 
months, and combined the knowledge 
of leaders in the industry with what 
these men wanted and needed. 


What the problems dictated was a 
trade-art-business school of a new type. 
And that is what evolved. 
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When it opened its doors, July 8, 1946, 
it was probably the most informal school 
in history. Its hours were from 10 A.M. 
to midnight—the odd hours of a pro- 
fessional who might be job hunting or 
working outside the profession, or who 
might be rehearsing, playing in daytime 
radio shows, or appearing at night on 
Broadway. Terms were geared to the 
theatre cycles of rehearsal and run-of- 
play. Like that of a medieval university, 
the “campus” of this graduate school 
was an entire city—stages or working 
theatres, radio and TV studios, dance 
studios, and television plants in Phila- 
delphia and Schenectady. Facilities, 
otherwise unobtainable, were (and still 
are) contributed by all branches of the 
industry, including nearly every network 
and nearly every local station of radio 
and television. The work was taught in 
backstage jargon. Each “class” was run 
like a rehearsal or a broadcast—in short, 
a job of work. Trade secrets were ex- 
changed with the candor of the oldtimer. 
New trends and developments were ex- 
plained by the very men and women 
who had initiated them. 

The early growth of the school sur- 
prised even its directors. In one year, 
term enrollment leaped from 400 to 
1,200. The original twenty-three courses 
grew quickly to fifty (not counting the 
individual vocal lessons and_ special 
coaching arranged through the pro- 
gram). By the end of the year all enter- 
tainment unions were represented. And 
students—even though they had jobs— 
were coming back for more. Settled in 
a “run” or with regular radio employ- 
ment, they had more time to study. By 
the end of the seventh term these re- 
peaters, these “regular irregulars” who 
came one term, dropped out another, 
and returned the next, numbered near- 
ly 2,000. 

The program proved that what had 
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seemed like postwar problems were the 
perennial problems of the theatre. It 
proved that what the veterans needed 
the theatre had always needed. The 
next step came on demand of all the 
performer and craft unions: the pro- 
gram was opened to all professionals, 
whether veterans or not. In this phase, 
those whose GI benefits had been used 
up could return as regular students. 
And they did. 


Leaders of the industry were by this 
time aware that they were no longer 
merely doing a good turn for veterans. 
They were also aware that this phe- 
nomenal collaboration, brought about 
by war and by the extravagant loyalties 
of theatre people, could never be re- 
stored if it were allowed to die. Yet it 
was just at this point that the pro- 
gram—and its second director, Charles 
Vance—was faced with a serious finan- 
cial crisis. GI benefits were running out. 
The Theatre Wing had never turned to 
the public for aid, and other funds 
(such as those earned by the film and 
the radio show titled Stage Door Can- 
teen) were running low. Again the the- 
atre rallied. Unions made large contri- 
butions, and the faculty underwrote a 
year of transition. The program was 
saved, made permanent. 


With some permanence in view, the 
program was now opened to experienced 
nonprofessionals. The adjective “ex- 
perienced” is not ill-advised here, as 
every director of a university theatre 
knows. For many university players and 
technicians get more experience in a year 
in ambitious projects and roles, than 
the average junior Equity member, liv- 
ing in a hall-bedroom and besieging the 
outer offices, gets in many seasons. But 
even Broadway was at last accepting this 
obvious fact, and recognizing that con- 
tinuation training at a professional level 
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need not be limited to those who are 
already in the theatre. 

On the other hand, entrance require- 
ments are made fairly severe to discour- 
age dilettantes and to build standards— 
and stamina. Those who have survived 
in the theatre know that it is no act 
of kindness to encourage persons of 
doubtful talent, who merely want to get 
away from the home town or who are 
mesmerized by the sound of their own 
voices. The required background is ex- 
perience in a recognized group; and this 
experience must be backed up by the 
sponsorship of two persons in a position 
to testify as to its nature and quality. 
The auditions which follow are really 
aptitude tests given by warm and friend- 
ly but severe experts. For those who 
qualify, the training is on the same high 
level as that for which many featured 
actors return to the program, even after 
they have achieved an established posi- 
tion and real success. 

From this point of view, educational 
theatre is a three-part operation or—to 
change the approach—a_three-edged 
tool. One can be educated for the the- 
atre and one can be educated by the 
theatre—in the humanities. These two 
functions the universities recognize and 
perform exceedingly well. One can also 
be educated in the theatre, and must be, 
if he is to go on as a worker in the the- 
atre. Taught a lesson by its own young- 
er members, the industry has learned 
that this kind of education must con- 
tinue as long as one’s professional life. 

IV 

What, then, is the training which is 
designed to continue throughout an en- 
tire career—and to which successful ac- 
tors, singers, dancers, choreographers, 
producers, and directors wish to return? 
It is a program which offers training in 
new techniques, in developing media, in 
technological advances; it is also a pro- 


gram that offers related training to in- 
crease the versatility of the performer 
and to give every theatre worker a 
broader background. However, it has 
not lost sight of its wartime beginnings 
and of the lessons it learned in those 
early years. It is still a trade-art-business 
school, and it recognizes that, to prac- 
tice his art, the theatre worker must be 
employed. And to be employed he must 
be employable. To talent and artistic 
imagination, he must add skills, and 
professional and business knowledge. 

The project has expanded tremen- 
dously since 1946. Its present scope can 
be indicated very simply. Each of its 
divisions—Stage and Screen, Radio and 
Television, Music, and Dance—is the 
largest “school” of its kind in the world. 
In addition to special courses, the Music 
Division offers private study with more 
vocal coaches, language teachers, and 
other specialists than have ever been as- 
sembled in a comparable project. Along 
with courses in theatre-dance, ballet, 
modern forms, and ethnic dancing, there 
is work in dance notation, composition, 
choreography, music for dance, and a 
myriad of related subjects. Its theatre 
courses have been—and are—taught by 
most of the leading active professionals 
in the field. In radio and television, not 
only have the networks contributed stu- 
dio facilities, equipment, and crews, but 
their directors have all conducted 
broadcasts, simulated or real, by which 
techniques can be improved. 

The importance of versatility to the 
economic life of the performer has been 
recognized from the beginning, and 
courses have been instituted to meet 
this special need. A composite course 
has evolved which illustrates, perhaps, 
the keynote of the concept. It is called 
“Acting Is a Business.” And, in spite of 
its commercial-sounding name, it is one 
of the most seriously “artistic” courses 
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in the entire program. It is based on the 
fact that many actors, successful in one 
field and therefore given opportunity 
to work in another, find themselves in- 
adequate in the new medium. In this 
course, under the guidance of genuinely 
successful stars and directors, the limi- 
tations and opportunities of each 
medium are discussed and the same 
scene is played as it should be for stage, 
screen, radio, and television. 

But these related courses are impor- 
tant not alone to the economic life of 
the actor. They are important to his 
artistic life—and they represent one of 
the reasons why busy actors return to 
the program for training. Profitably em- 
ployed in a long-run hit, a player has 
the feeling of “going stale.”’ It is of im- 
mense value to be working with another 
kind of part, another kind of play. 
With the modern tendency toward type 
casting, his entire experience might be 
narrow and limited without this oppor- 
tunity to develop other styles, other 
roles. One of the most valuable courses 
for this purpose, taught always by lead- 
ing directors, is a class in periods and 
styles. 

Another important aspect of the pro- 
gram is the fact that it has introduced 
certain courses never taught before. 
“Stage Management” is one of these. 
Through the collaboration of the 
unions, these classes are conducted in 
scenic studios, in prop studios, and in 
plants manufacturing lighting equip- 
ment, as well as backstage at perform- 
ance time—with equipment varying 
from the oldest to the very newest. An- 
other course not offered elsewhere is the 
producer’s course, supervised by one of 
the theatre's foremost producers. In this 
work, experts discuss actual budgets, 
author-director relations, casting, man- 
agement, and publicity. And a leading 
theatrical lawyer analyzes the highly 
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specialized contracts and negotiations 
operative in the theatre. 

In the nine years since the program 
was initiated it has brought many origi- 
nal, creative talents into all branches of 
the theatre and has produced a goodly 
number of stars and featured actors, It 
has developed playwrights, screen writers 
and television writers. From two to six- 
teen “Wing actors,” as they are called, 
are now in every cast. Almost all of the 
younger opera stars—in most of the 
leading companies—have worked in the 
Wing program and still return to it. 
The concert field, too, and the revue 
field have felt its influence. 

In addition, there have been many 
“showcases” (always raided by pro- 
ducers and talent scouts), and a series 
of radio and television programs, both 
musical and dramatic. As a secondary 
development, a number of collabora- 
tions have resulted from the associations 
at Wing headquarters, among them 
Jose Ferrer’s production of Joseph 
Kramm’s The Shrike. And several co- 
operative groups have formed to pro- 
duce new plays off-Broadway, some of 
which have won sound critical praise. 
Through its annual concert award, the 
Wing is helping to raise standards in 
the preparation of singers, in program- 
ming, and in the recognition of new 
native composers. So far as its scholar- 
ship awards are concerned, two of last 
year’s winners have had quick success, 
one a soloist in the Metropolitan Opera, 
and the other a dancer who has just 
been given the leading juvenile role in 
By the Beautiful Sea. 

And, best of all, the process works 
both ways. As “Wing actors, singers, and 
dancers” achieve a way of life in the 
theatre and come back to the Wing, 
they, in turn, enrich the training pro- 
gram, lift its standards, and bring its 
students to maturity. 


JOHN GASSNER 


By all accounts the fall-winter season 
has continued to give evidence of stimu- 
lus, if not indeed inviolable accomplish- 
ment, on Broadway and its periphery. 
It is a curious fact about the New York 
theatre that one can plod wearily from 
production to production, distressed at 
the inadequacy of each evening’s effort, 
yet come up at the end of a year with 
what seems to be a full harvest. That 
is the impression created, for instance, 
by the recent release of the two annual 
volumes of “best” plays. (There are two 
chronicles nowadays, whereas there used 
to be only one—Burns Mantle’s year- 


book. ) 


In the Dodd, Mead volume, The Best 
Plays of 1953-54, now edited by Louis 
Kronenberger, the ten synopsized plays, 
the descriptive listing of many other 
productions, the editor’s brilliantly writ- 
ten comments, and other supplementary 
matter give an effect of abundance. Forti- 
fied with excellent photographs and with 
the superb drawings by Al Hirschfeld, 
the book must make the reader believe 
that New York playgoers had themselves 
a “great time.” A “great time” perhaps, 
but without encountering a great play 
or even a faint facsimile of one. And the 
same conclusions may be drawn also 
from the handsome Random House vol- 
ume, Theatre ’54, edited by John Chap- 
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man, who supplies a “golden dozen plays 
of the year” and supplements Kronen- 
berger’s selections with abbreviated ver- 
sions of Ondine, The Solid Gold Cad- 
dillac, Sabrina Fair, and The Pajama 


Game. 


I 


Perhaps all that actually matters for 
the continuity of the theatre is that it 
shall continue to provide the occasion 
for excursions from a workaday exis- 
tence. For that purpose a great play is 
not indispensable, provided good stage 
productions are available. We look for 
that needle in the haystack mainly be- 
cause we assume that a good play will 
yield a better stage production than a 
bad play will—and that is, of course, a 
more comforting assumption than a valid 
one. In theatrical practice, Hamlet may 
provide a miserable evening and Private 
Lives a delightful one. And no play at 
all, but a mere exhibition of performing 
talent, may prove more gratifying than 
either. That was my own experience 
at the engagement of Ruth Draper and 
Paul Draper, and since the former’s per- 
formance was more familiar to me than 
the latter’s, it was Paul Draper who most 
endeared the theatre to me. At this writ- 
ing, in fact, I am still under the spell 
of his expressive footwork, the noble 
and mobile simplicity of his face, and 
the contrasting hesitancy of a bravely 
mastered stammer in his speech. 
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His pantomimed “Satire on a Political 
Speech” and Ruth Draper’s monologue 
“Opening a Bazaar” also demonstrate 
the potency of precisely that genre which 
nearly everybody has been avoiding in 
the recent theatre—namely, satire. We 
have been hearing a great deal about the 
disappointing lack of tragedy in con- 
temporary drama. It is time we heard 
more about the disappointing lack of 
satire. Tragedy and satiric comedy have 
invariably been found in conjunction in 
the great ages of the theatre—in the 
classic Athens of Euripides and Aristo- 
phanes, in the London of Shakespeare 
and Jonson, in the Paris of Racine and 
Moliére. In mixed forms of modern 
drama, just as in Elizabethan “dark 
comedy,” we may even discern an illus- 
tration of Socrates’ conclusion that the 
genius of comedy is the same as that of 
tragedy. Satiric comedy is perhaps even 
more indicative of maturity and a hold 
on the reality of an age than is tragedy. 
In the contemporary American theatre 
only virtuoso performers such as the 
Drapers, Menasha Skulnik, and clown- 
ing artists in musicals (like Carol Haney, 
in The Pajama Game) appear to under- 
stand the use of the armed comic ap- 
proach. And this is a pity, since it is 
difficult for me to think of a single re- 
cent play of American origin that 
wouldn’t have been more stimulating 
if satire had been one of its components. 
In any case, as I hope to show, it is 
the one component that could have given 
a modern sense of direction, substance, or 
meaning to plays ranging from melo- 
drama to fantasy and farce. 


Only two recent productions, those of 
Quadrille and The Doctor's Dilemma, 
did not need the ministrations of satire 
because they had already benefited from 
them; and even in the last-mentioned 
case, the typically American casting and 
direction were more than merely ade- 
quate only when there was need for 
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heavy artillery. Sir Ralph Bloomfield 
Bonington, the bumbling physician who 
wants to “stimulate the phagocytes,” 
was energetically, and rather entertain- 
ingly, played by Frederic Worlock. Shep- 
perd Strudwick was an able but stiff Sir 
Colenso Ridgeon and Sidney Lumet’s 
direction allowed him to read his lines 
in the last scene with a crisp strenuous- 
ness which is funny only if you happen 
to believe that a physician boasting to 
a widow that he killed her husband is 
funny. Shaw was an intellectual rufhian, 
but Shaw also had taste. It was not 
sure from this production that Mr. Lum- 
et had any. In Dubedat’s dying scene, 
this successful television director made 
conspicuous use of a faceless figure of 
death, placed, for good measure, on the 
chair where the painter Dubedat used 
to place his models. . . . No doubt the 
director could “motivate” the presence 
of this prop, since Dubedat, who knows 
that he is dying, may have painted a 
picture for which he needed his allegori- 
cal figure. But not everything that can 
be “motivated” is necessary, and in the 
context of this particular scene “Death” 
was a distracting redundancy. 


Even so fine an actress as Geraldine 
Fitzgerald was a vulgarized Jennifer 
Dubedat, busily, if not indeed fussily, 
insistent in the early scenes and devoid 
of radiance in the last ones despite good 
costuming by Alvin Colt. Katharine 
Cornell managed this role much more 
beautifully—with far less strain and 
far less “acting.” Miss Fitzgerald was 
truly “motivated” and “acted” better, 
but belonged more to a Group Theatre 
plan of characterization than to the 
comic world of Shaw. “Stanislavskyism” 
seemed to weigh down the performance 
and the direction. Roddy McDowall’s 
gamin-like Louis Dubedat, too, suffered 
from “motivation.” He had none of the 
distinction one may reasonably expect. 
It is true that Dubedat was supposed to 
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be very young, but Shaw never charac- 
terized him as callow and adolescent. 
When we “Stanislavskyize” youth on 
Broadway we somehow confuse years 
with lack of manners. Although young 
Mr. McDowall performed with earnest- 
ness and skill, he was the director’s Du- 
bedat, not Shaw’s; that is, he belonged 
—in his two big scenes—to a good Group 
Theatre drama rather than to Shavian 
high comedy. It is as much within the 
province of art to know when reality 
should not intrude as when reality should 
be highlighted, for reality in art is rela- 
tive to the style. Nor should the substi- 
tution of raw representation as against 
style be laid exclusively at Broadway’s 
door. I have seen the same tendency in 
the noncommercial theatre, without the 
accompanying skill of professionalism. 


It would be an error to conclude, how- 
ever, that the Phoenix Theatre does not 
deserve a salute for its production. In 
giving New York The Doctor's Dilemma, 
Norris Houghton and T. Edward Ham- 
bleton gave us the one play of the season 
that possesses stature as well as interest, 
consummation as well as_ stimulation. 
That the play, which is hardly Shaw’s 
best, glows in that twilight zone between 
comedy and drama to which I have re- 
ferred earlier only makes it more charac- 
teristically modern. The Doctor's Di- 
lemma is a classic of comedy precisely 
because it combines satirization of hu- 
man arrogance with poetic affirmation of 
human complexity. The arrogance of 
the doctors’ deciding who shall live and 
who shall not is chastized and spiritually 
cancelled out by the apotheosis of Du- 
bedat. The play, one might say, ex- 
presses the marriage of Moliére’s comedy 
of good sense with the fin-de-siécle anti- 
philistinism associated with Wilde and 
Whistler, but the product of that mar- 
riage is a unique creation, a Shavian 
comedy of ideas. 

The Doctor's Dilemma resolves noth- 
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ing. But after seeing it, a playgoer could 
understand why dramatic modernism 
made the theatre matter to the public 
that read modern fiction and_belles- 
lettres and that adopted modern in- 
quiries or attitudes in philosophy and 
sociology at the turn of the century. The 
point most in favor of the Phoenix The- 
atre is that one could, after all, see the 
play, even if one saw it somewhat di- 
vested of glitter and glow. Sidney Lum- 
et, along with his principal actors, did 
give its movement an excellent pace, 
which is no small thing in view of the 
prolixity of some of the scenes. Shepperd 
Strudwick brought satisfactory aplomb 
and Geraldine Fitzgerald much excite- 
ment to their roles, while Worlock’s 
properly fatuous Sir Bonington was well 
supported by Will Kulura’s monomania- 
cal surgeon Cutler Walpole, Bourneuf’s 
Sir Patrick Cullen, and Vaughn Taylor’s 
Dr. Schutzmacher. And the minor role of 
Dubedat’s extra-legal wife, Minnie Tin- 
well, was exquisitely filled by pretty 
Peggy Pope. 

It was, of course, even easier to see 
Noel Coward’s Quadrille, since it was 
entirely in the hands of Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontanne, Brian Aherne, Edna 
Best, and Brenda Forbes. And very 
good hands they are, as everyone knows. 
A soufflé was once more served up by 
experts until it looked like a full-course 
champagne dinner. Here was a simple 
comic situation, with all the terms known 
from the start: an eloping couple pur- 
sued by the absconding man and wo- 
man’s respective husband and wife until 
the pursuers, who have finally brought 
them back, decide to become elopers 
themselves. This variation on Private 
Lives is not as amusingly pert or im- 
pertinent as the original Private Lives, 
which was itself very. much less the 
comic masterpiece that it seemed a 
quarter of a century ago. At the same 
time, Quadrille does not lend itself as 
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easily to vulgarization as Private Lives 
did some six or seven years ago when 
Tallulah Bankhead gave it a second sen- 
sational whirl with the public. This fact 
considerably balances the score when 
the Lunts take the farce in hand and 
transform it into a comedy. And in this 
case we may again learn something about 
acting that classes cannot teach and 
that no “Stanislavsky” method can ac- 
complish—namely, the blending of per- 
sonality and style. In the case of the 
Lunts it has long been obvious that we 
can no longer tell where the personality 
ends and the style begins; the personality 
is the style, and vice versa. This his- 
trionic synthesis, as I would call it, ap- 
pears to be the case wherever great act- 
ing is present outside of great ensembles 
—and perhaps even inside them, if the 
case of Sarah Allgood and Barry Fitz- 
gerald at the Abbey and Ivan Moskvin 
at the Moscow Art Theatre is considered. 
Mere “motivation” and realistic per- 
formance based on it are ineffectual by 
comparison. And little wonder that this 
is so, since performance has meaning 
only as theatre. 


II 


When this “histrionic synthesis” is 
absent, the acting in a production can- 
not fill the void left by mediocre play- 
writing, and not everyone can be as 
fortunate as Noel Coward in the casting 
of a play. William Archibald, who dram- 
atized Henry James’s The Portrait of a 
Lady, had no such good fortune when 
his production was graced by the lovely 
Jennifer Jones. She was entrancing at 
the beginning, but could do nothing 
much with the rest of the play once the 
author began to flounder—inevitably, 
one would imagine—in a morass of nov- 
elistic sensibility and fluctuation reward- 
ing enough in a Jamesian novel but tire- 
some on the stage. But, then, little blame 
devolves on Jennifer Jones. An expe- 
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rienced playwright like Coward would 
never have made it impossible for his 
leading actress to hold on to any sup- 
ports in plot development. Coward writes 
for actors, and in Quadrille he provided 
at least four substantial scenes of un- 
mistakable action. He showed the wife 
of the unfaithful husband working on 
the reluctant husband of the unfaithful 
wife to join her in pursuing the elopers; 
then Coward showed the pursuers 
surprising them, the pursuers recapturing 
their respective mates, and, fourthly, the 
pursuers themselves absconding. That is 
rudimentary playwriting, this plain cry- 
stallizing of sequential actions from one 
initial crisis to a resolution within the 
containing terms of a dramatic idea. Of 
rudimentary playwriting there was very 
little in the dramatized Portrait of a 
Lady. Therefore no actress could save 
it as “drama.” An experienced actress in 
the central role might, however, have 
filled a little of the void now and then 
with a virtuoso performance to which 
the written play would have been main- 
ly superfluous. I venture to believe that 
a young Lynn Fontanne could have man- 
aged that much better because she would 
have been entirely at home in the the- 
atre; that is, her personality would have 
been theatre. We couid hardly expect 
that from a movie star, no matter how 
attractive, and however earnest in her 
desire to serve the stage. 


That Sidney Kingsley’s Lunatics and 
Lovers has troupers whose services can 
salvage playwriting has been the author- 
director’s special good fortune. And the 
best of his actors—Dennis King and 
Vicki Cummings playing a tipsy judge 
and his brazen mistress—are very good 
indeed. Why Lunatics and Lovers should 
have been found better than merely en- 
durable, however, remains a mystery 
until we discover its special élan. The 
play is, indeed, a heavy-handed farce. 
We find the author strenuously striving 
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for humor but oscillating in the main 
between grossness and sentimentality. 
There isn’t enough taste in the play to 
float a single bubble in the bubble bath 
in which Miss Sheila Bond entertains her 
friends and in which Dennis King soaks 
his feet in full view of an apparently 
edified Broadway audience. 


But aside from supplying a substan- 
tial plot action (it may be summed up 
as a “judge-recovers-mistress, cutie-mar- 
ries-crook, and judge-protects-crook” ac- 
tion), Kingsley develops a good-natured 
irreverence that may be described as 
ersatz-satire. That judges may be in- 
ebriated, befuddled, and tied around the 
thumb of “guys” and the little finger of 
“dolls” is an American fiction by means 
of which we assert a naive egalitarian 
ideal or engage in the pleasant fantasy 
of evading the law. That is what brings 
Lunatics and Lovers close to the folklore 
of our Western frontier and to metropoli- 
tan folklore. It is too good-natured and 
easygoing to be satire, but it is satiric. 
It is too farfetched to be “reality,” but 
it is also not farfetched enough to be 
fantastic. Lunatics and Lovers makes the 
best of both satire and sentiment, of 
both realism and fantasy. The play dis- 
pleased this reviewer, but its badness, 
indeed its very banality, had a piquancy, 
like the taste of rancid butter. 

In a decidedly more appealing man- 
ner, the folklore of democracy was also 
present in Theodore Reeves’s well pro- 
duced comedy Wedding Breakfast, in 
which two city sisters acquire husbands 
after surmounting impediments of an 
economic and cultural nature. Here, too, 
piquancy takes the place of satiric barb, 
and the piquancy comes from the ab- 
sence of manners, which in democratic 
folklore is approved as an absence of 
inhibition when it is not actually ac- 
claimed as prima facie evidence of a 
pure heart. The one inhibition that is 
present but ultimately surmounted in 
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Wedding Breakfast belongs to the sister 
who has cultural aspirations. She en- 
abled her fiancé to become “a profession- 
al man” and lost him once he became 
one. Now she falls in love with a pro- 
vincial youth and nearly loses him when 
her aspirations—characteristically 
down by the author as social snobbery— 
lead her to suggest that he go back to 
college in order to train for a profession 
whereas he is content to be a little busi- 
nessman. Little business wins out, the 
girl’s “snobbery” is repelled and hum- 
bled, and the young man exhibits the 
masculine independence of homo Ameri- 
canus who knows that by remaining 
what he is he is as good as anybody else. 

The aspiring young woman’s story is 
contrasted with that of her sister and 
the latter’s fiancé, whose goodness is 
always transparent by virtue of their 
disingenuousness and their uneducated 
idioms and inflections, for the folklore of 
democracy rests on the premise that the 
direct highway to virtue is paved with 
simplicity. Since the culture-worship- 
ping sister is also rather naive, we have 
in Wedding Breakfast the ideal set-up 
for what is usually called a “lovable 
comedy.” And since our Broadway ac- 
tors are especially adept at giving affec- 
tionate portraits of the common man, 
the production, like the writing, of Wed- 
ding Breakfast, left nothing to be de- 
sired. Nothing, that is, if you like the 
“little people,” and may the gods pro- 
tect you from sticks and stones if you 
don’t! Nothing I could say about Wed- 
ding Breakfast, however, should obliter- 
ate the fact that its assertive love of the 
little people added salt, as well as yeast, 
to the dough of commonplace sentiment. 
The same results could be observed in 
Clifford Odets’ retelling of the Noah 
legend in The Flowering Peach, in which 
an immigrant Jewish idiom flavored the 
fable, and N. Richard Nash’s The Rain- 


maker, which I expect to become one of 
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the staples of the off-Broadway theatre 
because its pleasant story has a rustic 
“native” quality and combines the con- 
ventionally familiar with the faintly 
esoteric. 


III 


The Flowering Peach is an allegory 
developed in such simple terms that it 
does not look like an artifice at all, and 
the great folk-comedian Menasha Skul- 
nik gives Noah such authenticity and 
dimensior that he is as vivid an Every- 
man as anyone could desire. The Flower- 
ing Peach is delightful theatre largely 
thanks to Skulnik, whose artistry must 
be observed in every detail, from a shrug 
of the shoulder or the folding of hands 
to a rising inflection and a sudden glare 
in which the glance of a lion synchronizes 
with the patient blankness of a sheep’s 
eyes. Skulnik is tried but trusting hu- 
manity, vacillating but stubborn human- 
ity, loving but angry humanity. Skulnik 
is, above all, learning humanity, man 
discovering that his keenest wounds are 
in his private reality, where his love of 
wife and family lie. 

The material for this performance is 
present no doubt entirely in Odets’ text, 
and one may be tempted to comment— 
not perhaps without some philistine com- 
placency, I fear—how nicely the rebel of 
the thirties has learned humility and 
submission. I believe we can overdo 
these commendations and thereby de- 
ceive ourselves a little. Odets has not 
exactly justified God’s ways to man. 
Nor has he—wisely, I think—even en- 
deavored to justify man’s ways to God. 
Odets, moreover, has either muddled the 
central section of the play, as has been 
claimed, with a domestic imbroglio that 
is solved only when two of Noah’s sons 
exchange wives; or Odets has again ro- 
mantically asserted the rights of the indi- 
vidual against the conventions of society, 
as he did two decades ago in Awake and 
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Sing! He has even raised the question of 
divine cruelty through the rebellion of 
Noah’s youngest son earlier in the play, 
and there is no mitigation of the charge 
later in the text. Odets, I believe, is still 
Odets—still the romanticist who hurls. 
himself at large questions with inade- 
quate examination of premises, and still 
a natural folk-playwright who combines 
dramatic excitement, vivid character- 
creation, and colloquial lyricism in his 
work. He has always been a poetic play- 
wright, whom the times and his own re- 
sponsive heart turned in the direction of 
political dogma without usually subvert- 
ing him to it in both the virtues and de- 
fects of his plays. But whatever credit we 
may grant the author, and I would grant 
him much also as the director of the 
stage production, it is certain that he 
has had able collaboration from the 
Broadway theatre, which, according to 
some people, is not supposed to have 
anything to contribute. Mordecai Gore- 
lik’s two admirable stage sets and Feder’s 
superb lighting must be mentioned along 
with unfailingly good performances by 
the entire case. And in Menasha Skul- 
nik’s performance, that which is broken 
in QOdets’ dramaturgy is altogether 
mended, and that which lacks harmony 
in the author’s style (here as elsewhere 
Odets does not easily keep his pitch or 
his idiom) is thoroughly harmonious in 
the actor’s creation. All things con- 
sidered, The Flowering Peach is a gen- 
erally rewarding experience. The one 
thing it lacks and that cannot be sup- 
plied by even the best of performances is 
a mind commensurate with the chal- 
lenge of the subject. In our century, 
however, only Shaw could have met it. 


Because intellectual vigor is incon- 
spicuous in The Rainmaker, too, the 
play by N. Richard Nash remains a 
pleasant but wayward romantic story 
of a girl’s awakening and success in love 
due to the arrival and ministrations of 
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a glib but perceptive young charlatan. 
Because the author is by no means the 
poet that Odets has rarely failed to be, 
there is little depth in the play despite 
the semi-philosophical implications of 
the charlatan’s benign effect on the 
heroine’s love-life when he teaches her 
with an admixture of truth and blarney 
to believe in herself. And the author 
was not so fortunate in the playing of 
his heroine by Geraldine Page as Odets 
was in Skulnik’s playing of Noah. Miss 
Page’s mannerisms have begun to stand 
in the way of her effectiveness. But Mr. 
Nash himself has relied too much on a 
manner of weaving a play together with 
greater attention to pattern than to tex- 
ture, to fabrication rather than realiza- 
tion of character and meaning. His work 
is typically American fantastication, ex- 
cellent when it is attached to the earthy 
side of things but repetitive and clumsy, 
if not indeed banal, when the fantastica- 
tion or extravaganza must either leave 
the ground or develop into an idea. 

It is a pity, in fact, that this limitation 
has been apparent even in the field of 
music-drama and musical comedy de- 
spite the many theatrically attractive 
qualities of Sandhog, the Phoenix The- 
atre’s Earl Robinson and Waldo Salt 
“ballad” about the building of the first 
tunnel across the Hudson River; Mrs. 
Patterson, the genial Eartha Kitt’s rather 
humdrum vehicle; S. N. Behrman and 
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Joshua Logan’s Fanny, based on Pagnol’s 
plays about the Marseilles waterfront; 
and Gian-Carlo Menotti’s powerful but, 
to my mind, ambiguous opera, The Saint 
of Bleecker Street, about which more 
will be said in the next article. It is 
instructive to observe how much more 
eficient our theatre appears when sim- 
ple realism is called for, as in Maxwell 
Anderson’s dramatization of the William 
March novel, The Bad Seed. This psy- 
chological melodrama excellently 
staged and acted, and was well-written, 
too, even if based on the questionable 
premise that a child murderess has in- 
herited her lethal impulses from a mur- 
dering grandmother. The shock of dis- 
covering the child’s propensities and the 
traumatic effect on the little girl’s mother 
account for most of the drama. The ex- 
perience of being shocked may be ex- 
citative rather than enlightening after 
the first realization that a child can be 
a ruthless killer. But here neither in- 
tellectual assent nor a prolonged ex- 
perience of the imagination is required 
from the playgoer—or, for that matter, 
from the playwright. The Bad Seed is 


entirely adequate, whereas artistically 
more challenging work—whether in All 
Summer Long, The Flowering Peach, or 
The Rainmaker—shows considerably less 
mastery of materials and realization of 


potentialities. 
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SARA SPENCER 
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To answer the question of where we 
have been and where we are going pre- 
sents any organization or any individual 
with a large assignment. In one way, it 
is simplified for the children’s theatre by 
the fact that we are a product of the 
twentieth century, and so we have not 
yet gone very far. But in the same way, 
it is doubly complicated for us by the 
fact that we have so much farther to go. 


Like any group of pioneers, we have 
had to be concerned with finding our 
way through virgin land, for there were 
no precedents for us to go by. We have 
made mistakes, and out of our ignor- 
ance we may still be making them. But 
in order to give ourselves a body of 
experience, we had to have plays to 
learn from. So we have developed a 
school of authors, who have created a 
repertoire for us; and small and im- 
perfect though this repertoire is, it has 
furnished the material for us to practice 
with, and eventually to build on. 


To learn acting techniques, directing 
techniques, production techniques—and 
above all, to gain some knowledge of 
audience responses—we had to have 
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productions, and so one of our primary 
concerns, once we had a repertoire, was 
to encourage a variety of groups not 
only to join our ranks, but especially to 
share their experience with us. And out 
of this desperate need for sharing has 
grown The Children’s Theatre Confer- 


ence. 


This is where we have been. We have 
now over a hundred reputable plays for 
children, and around five hundred reg- 
ular producers to present them—and if 
you think we are not aware of the short- 
comings of both our plays and our 
producers, you have only to listen in to 
the ruthless criticisms that accompany 
each production given at our Conference 
meetings. 

Out of all this, we have accumulated 
a little store of knowledge. Most of it 
is summed up in Mrs. Chorpenning’s 
book, just published this spring, called 
Twenty-One Years with Children’s The- 
atre. It is all contained in 112 pages, 
and twelve of them are pictures; and as 
you will see, the pages are very gen- 
erously spaced and margined, to make 
our knowledge look more impressive 
than it is. And we are lucky that we 
have had Mrs. Chorpenning, with her ex- 
ploring mind and her great heart and 
withal her real humility, to do this for 
us—to tell us where we have been. 
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But now: where are we going? It is a 
much larger subject, and we can only 
begin by examining the motives that 
prompt us in the children’s theatre work. 
Some of us may think that we are doing 
it to keep the theatre alive—to create 
an appetite for it in our young children, 
that will assure their support of the the- 
atre when they grow up. And this indeed 
is written into most of our Children’s 
Theatre constitutions, under “Purposes.” 
Some of us may think we are doing it 
for welfare reasons, to bring a happy 
time to the children right before our 
eyes, who have so few opportunities in 
our kind of civilization to see one of the 
fine arts. And this too is one of the rich 
compensations of our work. 

But both of these objectives are only 
subsidiary to a much larger one. The 
children’s theatre is not a mass medium. 
It reaches probably four million children 
a year, but it cannot begin to reach the 
numbers of children that radio, tele- 
vision, films, and comics reach every 
year, or to have as marked an influence 
on the tastes and habits of its audience 
as the mass media do. Yet we are pitted 
against the mass media, in a great strug- 
gle for the minds and hearts of American 
children, and we have the obligation to 
show these children that there is some- 
thing more in the world than Superman 
and Howdy-Doody, that they may, if 
they wish, choose Peter Pan instead. 

Four years ago, Dr. John Anderson of 


the University of Minnesota said to us: 

Some think that each meal should be com- 
pletely balanced in terms of the nutritive ele- 
ments. Yet experiments show that balancing 
the elements within a single meal is unim- 
portant, while balancing them over a_ long 
period is very important. Literally, one could 
eat carbohydrates for breakfast, proteins at 
lunch, and vitamins and minerals at dinner, 
with each meal as far out of balance as pos- 
sible, and yet over a period of a month have 
an excellent diet. Hence, it makes little differ- 
ence whether a child sees one bad play, has one 


particular emotional disturbance, reads one 
particular comic book. What does makes a 
difference is whether, over a period of time, 
there is a continuing stream of poor plays, bad 
comic books, and frustrating emotional experi- 
ences, without any relief, and particularly with- 
out any opportunity to experience the good as 
well as the bad, the worth while as well as 
the trivial. 


Our long-range objective, therefore, is 
to give each succeeding generation of 
American children an opportunity to 
experience the good as well as the bad, 
the worth while as well as the trivial, and 
give them a chance to choose—not for 
the sake of the theatre, not for the sake 
of the children, but for the good of the 
race. = 

For as we have been reminded lately 
by the discussions on the Common Man, 
the cultural tastes of the twentieth 
century are no longer in the hands of an 
educated minority. They are in the 
hands of the people, and this is not just 
an American problem. It is a world-wide 
problem, since the people of England 
prefer soap opera to Shakespeare, too, 
and wrestling matches to Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

And this is surely not such a terrible 
thing. It is only an expression of hu- 
man nature. God made his people this 
way, and whatever his reasons, God did 
not make mistakes. But God also made 
us so that even the common man comes 
to a time when he deliberately chooses 
to resort to the ordeal of thinking. And 
even in America there is room for an 
Omnibus program as well as an J Love 
Lucy; for a New York Philharmonic as 
well as Duke Ellington’s band; for The 
Saturday Review as well as The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

We in America are accustomed to 
listen to the voice of the people, and in- 
deed be governed by it; and one of the 
things we have learned from it is that 
human nature is basically good, and can 
be trusted in the end to make good 
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choices. The civilized world was horrified, 
several generations ago, when a handful 
of rebel Americans introduced a form 
of g~vernment that gave the franchise to 
the common people, without any pre- 
requisites of privilege, education, or 
property. It took a great confidence in 
the basic goodness of the common man 
to place the laws of our hard-earned 
country in his power, and our founding 
fathers must have been a little appalled 
by their own boldness. But against all 
known tradition, they took the step. For 
a long time now, our presidents and 
governors and judges have been elected 
by the common people; it has proved a 
good system, and we would not now 
have it otherwise. 

But if now—by the awful tyranny of 
the mass media—the arts are required to 
take the same bold step, to allow their 
very standards to be set by the taste 
of the common people, we survey the 
prospect with horror and dismay, and 
we find ourselves suddenly in the camp 
of the Tories. It is useless to remind our- 
selves that the common man is basically 
good, when we know that he loves Lucy 
better than Toscanini; that he loves 
pushpin better than poetry, to~ borrow 
Jeremy Bentham’s phrase. 

This is where we must look to. our 
children. We have a chance at them 
before they become “common people.” 
We have it in our power to offer them 
alternatives before their tastes are 
formed, and indeed to play a goodly 
part in the forming of those tastes. 
They are a wonderfully broad cross 
section. Some of them come from privi- 
leged homes, whose parents buy them 
tickets and make them go to the the- 
atre. But more of them come from the 
average schoolroom, from the wide 


reaches of the Recreation Department, 
from orphanages and settlements. They 
are the commonest of all people, for they 
are what we all were once, they are 
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children. And sometimes their mothers 
come with them, and it may be the only 
live play that mother ever sees. 


III 


So far, then, we have written our own 
plays, and produced them, and we have 
turned to AETA for guidance in philos- 
ophy, in standards, in techniques. And 
we have applied them as best we could 
to our own work. We have done our 
best by this means; and we shall, of 
course, continue to do it. 

But nobody knows better than we do 
that we need far greater resources than 
our own. We need authors to write us 
masterpieces. We need directors to bring 
an unlimited imagination to the building 
of a children’s world. We need artists to 
touch the heights of beauty that a child’s 
mind cries out for. We need actors and 
musicians. We need facilities and know- 
how to create our endless magic effects. 
We need halls designed for the especial 
use of children. We need psychologists 
and philosophers to study the needs of 
children, and advise us in the content 
of our plays. 

The only way we know to enlist the 
talents of such people as this in our 
cause is to improve and improve and im- 
prove the caliber of our plays and our 
productions, until we can make the chil- 
dren’s theatre a truly exciting medium 
for the greatest artists of the world to 
work in. This is of the most. burning 
importance to us, and this is why we 
keep reaching for the very finest re- 
sources of the adult theatre. 

And this is why, if you will forgive us, 
we think our work is so much more im- 
portant than that of our friends in the 
adult theatre—because it is so much 
more basic to the human race, and to 
the future that lies ahead of us. We are 
not just trying to give better plays. We 
are trying to make a better people. 

This is where we hope we are going. 
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FILMSTRIPS FOR USE 
J. F. FOSTER* 


In the first issue of the Educational 
Theatre Journal (October, 1949), there 
appeared a list of filmstrips and slides 
thought to be useful to teachers of 
theatre. At that time the supply of film- 
strips was so meager that most of the 
space in the listing was given over to 
slides, notably those in the Theatre Col- 
lection of the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City. (This list, incidentally, 
is still the latest to be had, as the Mu- 
seum has issued no catalogue since.) By 
now, however, the production of film- 
strips directly or indirectly concerned 
with the theatre and its various proc- 
esses has so materially increased that it 
has been thought best to omit slides al- 
together from the current listing, and to 
list them separately at a later time. 


The entries below—all representing 
commercially available filmstrips of the 
35 mm. single-frame type—have been 
grouped under the particular field with 
which each item deals, with cross refer- 
ences in case of multiple use. A genuine 
effort has been made to find out whether 
each item is still available, and to obtain 
the current address of its producer. 
(These addresses change, sometimes, 
with the moon.) While complete ac- 


J. F. Foster, a member of the staff at Brooklyn 
College, is a former Chairman of AETA’s Audio- 
Visual Aids Project, : 

*For the 1954 Project on Audio-Visual Aids, 
Joseph Mersand, Chairman. The present list 
was prepared with the assistance of Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Brown, Jr., of Danbury, Conn. 
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curacy cannot be guaranteed, most of 
the information will be found reason- 
ably accurate as of August 1, 1954. Most 
of the items listed have been viewed 
by one of the compilers. In such cases 
we have attempted to include some in- 
dication of the item’s quality and of its 
value as a teaching aid. 


While considerable care has been 
exerted to make the list comprehensive, 
the compilers do not claim it to be ex- 
haustive. If ETJ readers note any use- 
ful items that have been overlooked, a 
report on them would be appreciated. 
Also, the experience of teachers with in- 
dividual items would prove useful in 
compiling future supplements or re- 
vision. Such material should be ad- 
dressed to: J. F. Foster, Department of 
Speech, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 


Key To DIsTRIBUTORS 


AVG—Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield 
Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 

Bailey—Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre St., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

BIS—British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 29 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 310 Sansome St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Budek—Herbert E. Budek Co., 55 Poplar Ave., 
Hackensack, N. J. 

CG—Common Ground, Ltd., Sydney Place, 
London S.W. 7, England. American agent: 
The Stanley Bowmar Co., Valhalla, N. Y. 

Cur—Curriculum Films, Inc. Agent: Bacon & 
Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EGH—Eye-Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Franco—Franco-American Audio-Visual Dis- 
tribution Center, Inc., g72 Fifth Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Gessler—Gessler Publishing Co., Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

IFB—International Film Bureau, 68 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

NFBC—National Fi!'m Board of Canada, 1279 
Ave. of Ameticas, New York 20, N. Y.; 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

NRFA—National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

PE—Pictorial Events, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 

PS—Popular Science Publishing Co., Audio- 
Visual Division, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 

SB—The Stanley Bowmar Co., Valhalla, N. Y. 
(Also handles BIS, Budek, CG, IFB, NFBC, 
SVE, and PS items.) 

St. James—St. James Audio-Visual Workshop, 
107th Ave. and 105th St., Ozone Park 

Singer—Singer Sewing Machine Co., Educational 
Dept., 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

SVE—Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 

WB—wWool Bureau, Inc., 16 W. 46th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

YAF-—Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ACTING 

Acting Problems (“Producing a Play” Series). 
IFB, 1951. Color; captions; 23 frames; $4.50. 
Improvisation, character development, tempo- 

rhythm are illustrated by actual situations 

arising during the staging of Tom Sawyer at 
the Goodman School of Drama, Chicago Art 

Institute. Sketchy, but fairly lucid as far as 

it goes. May be used as a “discussion strip” 

in connection with the 16mm. sound motion 
picture of the same title. 

Characterization (“Drama in Church and School” 
Series). See PLAY PRODUCTION. 

Movement: The Basis of Theatre (Part I, 
“Basic Stage Movement” Series). SB, 1951. 
B & W; manual; 43 frames; $3.50. 

By J. F. Foster, Asst. Prof. of Speech and 
Theatre, Brooklyn College. What movement is; 
its importance in drama; the elementary prob- 
lems the director and actor must face in making 
movement meaningful; suiting the action to 
the word; anticipating business; recording busi- 


ness. 
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Symbolic Movement (Part Il, “Basic Stage Move- 
ment” Series). SB, 1951. B & W; manual: 43 
frames; $3.50. 

The value of position and elevation in ex- 
pressing a character's relative strength or 
weakness; how character relationships may be 
made more clear and impressive through the six 
forms of symbolic movement: opposition, with- 
drawal, pounding, change of mind, interven- 
tion, and enmeshing. Illustrations from espe- 
cially posed scenes and from Broadway produc- 
tions. 

(Note: Some of the filmstrips made from 
feature motion pictures, such as the Shake- 
speare series, might prove useful for studying 
facial expression, bodily attitude, grouping, 
etc. See SHAKESPEARE AND MOTION PICTURES.) 


ARCHITECTURE 


Development of the Physical Theatre. SB, 1952. 

B & W; manual; 55 frames; $3.50. 

By J. H. Butler, Prof. of Drama, U.S.C., and 
D. P. Wedberg. General and detailed photo- 
graphs of models of typical theatres from the 
fifth century B.c., to the twentieth a.v, Modern 
coverage meager (stops with the Munich Art 
Theatre, designed by Max Littman before 
World War I) but historical high spots are 
excellently shown and described. Includes Japan- 
ese Kabuki theatre and western pioneer play- 
house. Models made by W.P.A. Arts Project. 


“A History of the English Theatre” Series. See 
History and THEATRES. 
Note especially: The Playhouse, Part I and 
Part II. 


The English Inn, BIS, 1951. B & W; captions; 
manual; 40 frames; $3. 

More space is devoted to inn signs than to 
the buildings. Includes two or three good views 
of a typical “inn yard” where Elizabethan plays 
were first presented. 


The English Cottage. BIS, 1950. B & W; cap- 
tions; manual; 41 frames; $3. 

The architecture and construction of both 
timbered and stone cottages are shown, includ- 
ing descriptions of roofing, weatherproofing, 
and window design. 


The English Manor House. BIS, 1951. B & W; 
captions; 39 frames; $3. 

Views of the exteriors, gardens, galleries, and 
libraries of outstanding English manor houses, 
Tudor to Georgian, including Hatfield House, 
for several years the residence of Queen Eliza- 
beth I. Drawings and photographs. 
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“Evolution of the English Home” Series. CG. 

B & W; manual; $3.50 each. 

By L. de C. Bucher, A.R.C.A. Covers the de- 
velopment of the English home from prehistoric 
times to the present day. Domestic furniture and 
implements are illustrated in their settings, and 
the emphasis is laid on the house as a living 
unit. Original drawings and photographs. 

Stone Age to Roman Occupation (39 frames); 

Anglo-Saxon (31 frames); Middle Ages (40 

frames); Tudor (27 frames); Jacobean to Queen 

Anne (33 frames); Georgian and Regency (35 

frames); Victorian and Modern (42 frames). 
“History of Western Art” Series. Budek, 1951. 

B & W; manuals; $3 each. 

A scholarly but vivid presentation, through 
photographs of original objects, Note especially: 

Egyptian Art I: Architecture (40 frames); 

Architecture and Sculpture of the Early Mid- 

dle Ages (40 frames); Architecture and 

Sculpture of the Late Middle Ages (40 frames); 

Architecture of the Renaissance (40 frames); 

Architecture and Sculpture of the Baroque 

(40 frames); Architectural Styles—Romanesque 

to Baroque (60 frames). 

“History of American Art” Series. Budek, 1952. 

B & W; manuals; $3 each. 

Architecture and Crafts in Colonial America 

(45 frames); Architecture and Sculpture in the 

Middle Years (45 frames); Architecture and 

Sculpture in the Gilded Age (45 frames). 
Home of Shakespeare. See SHAKESPEARE. 
Houses, CG, 1950(?). B & W; manual; 36 frames; 

$3.50. 

A rapid but revealing sketch, by drawings 
and photographs, of types of houses from the 
cave dwelling, through the Middie Ages and 
Renaissance to the modern style. The influence 
of available building materials is stressed, as 
well as period and local styles. A few items are 
undated. 

“Life” Series. See History. 

“London” Series. See History. 

The Shakespeare Country. See SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare’s Theatre. See THEATRES. 


Circus 
The Circus Gets Ready. Cur, 1948. B & W; 
captions; 25 frames; $3.95. 

Shows advance posters, arrival of a circus 
train, and how the tents are made ready, with 
men, elephants, ponies, and horses all doing 
their share of the work. Elementary. 

Circus People. Bailey, 1948. B & W; captions; 
go frames; $3. Color: $6. 

Opens as a circus train comes into town. 
Features co-operation and teamwork necessary 


to move and set up the tents. Includes frames 
showing how a clown puts on his costume and 
make-up. Elementary. 

The Greatest Show on Earth, See Motion Pic- 

TURES, 

CosTuME 
The Art of Costume. CG, 1947. B & W; manual; 
$3.50 each. 

By Dr. C. W. Cunnington. A comparative 
rather than chronological treatment of the fash- 
ion trends which have made the development 
of male and female dresses an art as well as 
symbolic of social ideals and personal charac- 
teristics. Contemporary prints and photographs. 

Part I (go frames); Part II (31 frames), 
Development of Fashions in Wool. WB, 1951. 

B & W; manual; 36 frames; $1.50; free loan. 

Traces the changes in fashion from the French 
Revolution to the present day—178q to 1948. 
Hebrew Costumes (“Drama in Church and 

School” Series). See PLAY PRODUCTION. 

Roman Costumes (Ibid.). See PLay Propuction. 


History of Clothing. SVE, 1950. B & W; captions; 
71 frames; $3.50. 

Examples of clothing worn by various cul- 
tures; effect of geographical factors on clothing; 
influence of New World use of cotton. Captions 
are too long and too many. (Needs manual.) 
Philosophical rather than technical. Classic 
garments are well described, but from the Mid- 
dle Ages on, the treatment is sketchy, with no 
analyses. Fairly elementary. 

History of Costumes, 1000 A.D., to 1900 AD. 
Budek, 1951. B & W; manual; 44 frames; $3. 
Examples of European costumes as seen in 

paintings, sculpture, and illuminated manu- 

scripts. Arranged by Foto Marburg, University of 

Marburg, Germany. Excellent photography 

makes details generally clear. Stzictural el- 

ements are not given much attention, but these 
can be added by the instructor. 

Machine Sewing. Singer, 1951. B & W; captions; 
39 frames; free loan. 

Correlated with Singer wall charts, the Stu- 
dent’s Manual of Machine Sewing and other 
Singer teaching aids. Available in two versions: 
for vertical bobbin or horizontal bobbin ma- 
chines. Intended for beginning sewing classes, 
to aid in teaching the correct way to thread 
and prepare the sewing machine for stitching. 
“Sewing Series.” YAF, 1951. B & W; captions; 

$3.50 each; set $22.50. 

Sharp, meaningful photographs help explain 
and demonstrate certain important skills in 
sewing. Each a complete teaching unit. With 


guide. 
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Tools for Sewing (37 frames); Seams and Seam 
Finishes (42 frames); Using Your Pattern (43 
frames); Selection and Preparation of Ma- 
terials (38 frames); Sleeves and Necklines (43 
frames); Plackets, Slide Fasteners (35 frames); 
Making Button Holes (42 frames); Finishing 
Touches (37 frames). 

Select Your Style. YAF, 1951. B & W; captions; 
with guide; 29 frames; $3.50. 

Presents the basic figure types, and drawings 
of appropriate basic dress and coat designs. 
Illustrates the effects of lines, pointing out 
those which emphasize the good features in a 
figure. 

A Tale of Two Seams. Singer, 1953. B & W; 
captions; 46 frames; free loan. 

Available to teachers through local Singer 
Sewing Centers. With script. Demonstrates good 
practice in sewing and the use of the machine. 
Types et Costumes Locaux. Gessler, 1948. B & W; 

40 frames; $2.75. 

Made in France. Shows French peasants in 
provincial dress. 


DESIGN 
Designing a Set (“Producing a Play” Series). IFB, 

1951. Color; captions; 27 frames; $4.50. 

Director, stage designer, and technician are 
seen making rough sketches for Tom Sawyer. 
These are followed by scale drawings for a unit 
set, as produced at the Goodman School of 
Drama, Chicago. Details described are too 
meager to do much beyond the stirring up of 
general interest. The filmstrip may be used 
in connection with the 16mm. motion picture 
of the same title, in which case a good teacher 
might find it useful for elementary groups. 
The Stage as a Picture (“Basic Stage Movement” 

Series). SB, 1952. B & W; manual; 60 frames; 

$3.50. 

By J. F. Foster, Asst. Prof. of Speech and 
Theatre, Brooklyn College. Shows how the four 
elements of design—unity, variety, balance, and 
emphasis—may be used in stage groupings and 
movement, as well as in settings, to achieve an 
impressive and meaningful stage picture. Views 
of Broadway productions as well as drawings 
and posed scenes are used. 

“Elements of Art” Series. Cur, 1951. Color; cap- 
tions; manual; $3.95 each. 

Presents—in very elementary form—the el- 
ements of design “which enable children to 
express themselves in drawing and painting.” 

Lines (27 frames); Shapes (28 frames); More 


Shapes (24 frames); Color (sq frames); Using _ 


Color (31 frames); Proportion (36 frames); 
Painting a Picture (36 frames). 
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DIRECTING 
“Basic Stage Movement” Series. SB, 1951. B & W; 
manuals; $3.50 each. 

A simple treatment of the basic principles 
that guide the director and actor in employing 
movement on the stage to express plot and 
character relationships, command the attention 
of the audience, and make the stage picture 
more impressive and meaningful. 

Part I: Movement: The Basis of Theatre (44 

frames, see ACTING); Part II: Symbolic Move- 

ment (42 frames, see ActTiNc); Part III: The 

Stage as a Picture (60 frames, see Desicn). 


DRAMATIC STRUCTURE 


How to Read a One-Act Play. PS, 1954. Color; 
captions; 30 frames; $6.50. 

Designed to teach, through diagrams (good) 
and pictorial symbols (not always clear), the 
principles and structure of the one-act play. 
Drawings of the principal scenes in Ile are used 
as examples. Elementary. 

“A Tale of Two Cities” Series. PS, 1954. B & W; 
captions; $3 each. 

Also available: Two “Teach-o-Disc” record- 
ings (33-1/% r.p.m.) giving as fair a synopsis of 
the involved story as may be expected, along 
with some well-dramatized scenes, but not di- 
rectly correlated with any of the filmstrips. The 
scenes (excellent poses, groupings, and character 
studies) have been taken from stills of the MGM 
feature picture. The approach is more as a 
quiz than an analysis, and, of course, the point 
of view is that of a novel rather than a play; 
but the strip poses some penetrating questions 
on the complex plot and how it is developed. 
The teacher of theatre with imagination should 
be able to swing the discussion toward dramatic 
principles, especially if the entire film has been 
shown first. 

Part I: Plot Study (51 frames); Part II: Char- 

acter Study (47 frames); Part III: Historical 

Background (43 frames, see History). 


FURNITURE 

Chairs (“Evolution of the English Home” 
Series). CG. B & W; manual; 31 frames; $3.50. 
While not designed as a history of chairs, 

this filmstrip shows many styles which were 

developed from the early days of England to 
the present. Good for selecting styles for various 
periods. 

“Furniture Films for Home Makers” Series. 
NRFA, 1949. Color; captions; plus record 
(3-1/3 T-p.m.); 10-14 minutes. 

Series A: $59.50—Room Arrangement; Floor 
Coverings. Series B: $79—Color Harmony; 
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Styles in Furniture; 18th Century English 
Furniture Construction. 


History (Theatre) 
Development of the Physical Theatre. See 

ARCHITECTURE. 

“History of the English Theatre” Series. CG, 

1947. B & W; manuals; $3.50 each. 

Edited by Richard Southern, author of The 
Georgian Playhouse, etc. A most scholarly and 
thorough coverage, using contemporary prints 
and paintings, supplemented by drawings and 
photographs, covering all that has gone on in 
England to house, clothe, and decorate the play 
from the earliest platform to the great the- 
atres of today and yesterday. 

The Playhouse, Part 1: (43 frames) Eliza- 

bethan, Stuart, Georgian; The Playhouse, 

Part II: (38 frames) Victorian and modern; 

The Development of Machinery (44 frames); 

Scenery (45 frames) Work of the great scene 

painters; Theatrical Costume, Part I: (42 

frames) Mediaeval to 17th century; Theatrical 

Costume, Part II: (44 frames) Restoration to 

rgth century. 

“History of the Cinema in Europe and America” 

Series. See MOTION PICTURES. 

Moliére. Gessler, 1945. B & W; manual (in 

French); 36 frames; $3. 

Produced by A. Carlier, Paris. Pictures the 
dramatist’s life story and presents the theatre, 
styles, and customs of the seventeenth century. 
Moliére. Franco, 1949. B & W; captions (in 

French); 36 frames; rent, 75¢. 

Produced by Didacfilm, Paris. Moliére and 
his times. 

“Shakespearean Production in England” Series. 

See SHAKESPEARE. 


History (General: Artifacts, manners, etc.) 
“Life Filmstrips” Series. SVE, 1949. Color; 
captions; manuals; $6 each. 

Produced by the editors of Life magazine from 
contemporary prints, paintings, sculpture, tapes- 
tries, etc., these filmstrips masterfully illustrate 
the life of men and women of each era, and 
define the social order of their existence. Note 
especially: 

The Middle Ages (49 frames); 18th Century 

England (51 frames); Renaissance Venice (50 

frames); France in the 18th Century (56 

frames); The American Revolution (62 

frames); Ancient Egypt (frames unlisted); 

Athens (frames unlisted); Peking (frames un- 

listed). 

“London” Series. CG, 1947. B & W: manuals; 
$3.50 each. 


Showing London as it was at different periods 
of history, with dress of the times and build- 
ings for background. Well made. 

Pepys’ London (45 frames); Brummel’s Lon- 

don (48 frames); Nash’s London (31 frames); 

London by the Sea: Part I (32 frames); Part 

II (35 frames); The Tower of London (42 

frames). 


“A Tale of Two Cities” Series. PS, 1954. B & 

W; captions; $3 each. 

Stills from the MGM feature picture, care- 
fully chosen, give details of dress, “hand props,” 
and manners as well as attitudes of the period. 

Part I: Plot Study. See DRAMATIC STRUCTURE; 

Part II: Character Study. See DRaAMaArtic 

Srructure; Part III: Historical Background 

(43 frames). 

LIGHTING 
Simplified Stage Lighting (“Stagecraft” Series 

No. 3). NFBC, 1951. Color; manual; 34 frames; 

$6. 

Crude but clear drawings show the different 
effects that should be achieved in_ visibility, 
form, motivation, mood, and atmosphere by the 
selection of colored lighting and the play of 
strip lights, floodlights, and spotlights on the 
acting area from direct and oblique angles. 
The construction and location of basic lighting 
instruments is described. The effect of colored 
lights on make-up is indicate.. Somewhat 
elementary, but fairly comprehensive and sound. 


(Note: Several producers have made film- 
strips on electricity and light, for “basic science” 
courses in elementary and high schools, that in- 
clude material fundamental to the study of 
stage lighting, but all such items which were 
viewed seemed to lack sufficient detail to make 
them worth while for teachers of theatre. Those 
on electricity, for instance, all treat ohms instead 
of watts, and most do not include series and 
parallel circuits. In all, very few contain 
material that could not as effectively be demon- 
strated on a blackboard.) 


MAKE-UP 


Straight Make-up for Boys (“Producing a Play” 
Series). IFB, 1951. Color; captions; 22 frames; 
$4.50. 

The actor demonstrates each stage in pre- 
paring his face for the part of Tom Sawver— 
base color, eye make-up, cheeks, mouth. The 
purpose of make-up is discussed, and the 
technique of application of each new color and 
line illustrated. A bit sketchy, but a good 
teacher can easily fill in any gaps. Color: 
excellent. May be used in connection with the 
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16mm. film cf the same title, but the filmstrip 

alone does an adequate job. 

Character Make-up for Boys (“Producing a 
Play” Series). IFB, 1951. Color; captions; 24 
frames; $4.50. 

A young actor demonstrates the make-up for 
Muff Potter and Injun Joe in Tom Sawyer. 
Changing the face by use of nose putty and 
color, methods of graying the hair, making a 
crepe hair beard, and the use of wrinkle lines 
are demonstrated. Comments regarding the 
previous filmstrip (Straight Make-up for Boys) 
apply equally here. 

Make-up for Girls (“Producing a Play” Series). 
IFB, 1951. Color; captions; 28 frames; $4.50. 
A young actress demonstrates the make-up for 

Becky Thatcher and for Aunt Polly in Tom 
Sawyer. Illustrated in fair detail are the appli- 
cation of base color, eye make-up, cheeks and 
mouth, hair style, for the part of the young 
girl; and, in addition, aging the face for 
character make-up. The same actress demon- 
strates both characters, to show how much, and 
in what manner, make-up can change the ap- 
pearance. Same comments as above. 


Make-up (“Drama in Church and School” 
Series). See PLay Propucrion. Circus People. 
See Circus. 

Includes frames showing how a clown puts 
on his make-up. 


MANAGEMENT 

Managing a Show (“Producing a Play” Series). 

IFB, 1951. Color; captions; 27 frames; $4.50. 

Indicates the job of the publicity director in 
preparing advertisements, releases, posters, hand- 
bills, etc., and also of the house treasurer in the 
box office. Shows ticket sale, ticket count, and 
the making up of the tally sheet for the day’s 
business. Sketchy. May be used in connection 
with the 16mm, film of the same title, but the 
unimportance of movement makes the filmstrip 
equally as effective as the motion picture. 


The Stage Manager (“Producing a Play” Series). 
IFB, 1951. Color; captions; 26 frames; $4.50. 
Attempts to indicate the stage manager's job, 

beginning with early rehearsals, building the 

prompt book, timing the scenes, collecting 
props, and many other chores. Of general in- 
terest only; basic duties and principles of 
organization are not sufficiently described to 
give the filmstrip much value as a teaching aid. 


Behind the Scenes at a Theatre. See Ptay 
PRODUCTION, 
Contains some views of a box office, showing 
(a bit vaguely) the British “book” system of 
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filing tickets; a broad comment on the theatre 
manager's duties; shots of a “front-of-the-house” 
cleaning squad in action; and some details as to 
the handling of scenery. 


MASKS 


How to Make a Puppet. See Puprets. 

The technique for making puppet heads, 
clearly described in this filmstrip, may be ap- 
plied directly to the process of making masks 
of papier maché on a Clay form. 


Masks of the North American Indians. NFBC, 
1950. Color; manual; 49 frames; $5. 
Reproduces the individual colorful masks 

used in the religious and secular ceremonies of 

the Bering Sea Eskimos, the Haida and Tsim- 
shian Indians, the Nootka and Kwakiutl 

Indians, and the Iroquois. 


MorION PICTURES 


“A History of the Cinema in Europe and 
America” Series. CG, 1947, B & W; manuals; 
$3.50 each. 

Edited by Roger Manvell, Secretary General, 
British Film Academy. Self-contained appendix 
of technical aspects contributed by R. Howard 
Cricks, Technical Consultant, British Kine- 
matographic Society. Representative stills from 
classic films, grouped under countries of origin, 
present the most comprehensive pictorial survey 
of the film yet attempted. Up to the standards 
for scholarship, clarity, and technical excellence 
set by Common Ground in other fields. 

The Early European and American Cinema, 

1895-1914 (37 frames); The Art of the Silent 

Film in America (40 frames); The Art of the 

Sound Film in America, Part I (48 frames); 

The Art of the Sound Film in America, Part 

Il (44 frames); The Art of the Sound Film in 

Britain: The Feature Film, Part I (33 frames); 

The Art of the Sound Film in Britain: The 

Feature Film, Part Il (40 frames); The Art of 

Sound Film in Britain: Documentary (39 

frames); The Art of the Silent Film in France 

(35 frames); The Art of the Sound Film in 

France (38 frames); The Art of the Silent Film 

in Germany (36 frames); The Art of the 

Sound Film in Germany (36 frames); The Art 

of the Silent Film in Russia (31 frames); The 

Art of the Silent Film in Russia (34 frames); 

Invention of Kinematography (43 frames); 

Film Production (44 frames). 

Motion Pictures (“Mass Communication” Series). 
YAF, 1953. B & W; captions; 49 frames; $3.50. 
Opens with a brief (about 4 frames) history of 

the motion picture in America, then goes “be- 

hind the scenes” in a movie studio for a few 
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flashes of conferences, script writing, a “prop” 
room, shooting, and music dubbing; discusses 
the value of the motion picture as a means of 
entertainment, information, and education 
(rather propagandistic in behalf of the Motion 
Picture Association of America) and closes with 
some suggestions on how to get more out of 
the motion pictures we see. Sketchy, vague, and 
very elementary. 


The Motion Picture. EGH, 1952. Color; captions; 

23 frames; $4. 

Elementary and sketchy, but gets in most of 
the basic processes involved in motion picture 
production, with clear enough views of each so 
that the informed teacher can analyze their 
details as to the “what” and the “why” behind 
the process shown. 


Wonder of the Motion Picture. EGH, 

Color; captions; $4. 

Explains how a motion picture is made and 
developed, and demonstrates how sound is made 
a part of the motion picture. Shows Edison's 
first studio; the development of the projector; 
etc. Elementary, but a bit more technical than 
the above strip. 


1951. 


“Filmstrips of Feature Films” Series. PE, 1935 
et seq. B & W; captions; $3.50 each. 

Made from stills taken during the shooting of 
various feature films, with no particular slant 
in mind, other than the telling of the story. 

Count of Monte Christo (86 frames); David 

Copperfield (88 frames); Disney’s “Fantasia” 

(119 frames); Heidi (74 frames); Ichabod (104 

frames); Kidnapped (109 frames); Last of the 

Mohicans (150 frames); Les Miserables (118 

frames); Little Lord Fauntleroy (75 frames); 

Man in the Iron Mask (77 frames); Mr. Toad 

(89 frames); Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (79 

frames); The Scarlet Pimpernel (82 frames); 

A Tale of Two Cities (118 frames); Uncle 

Tom’s Cabin (go frames) 1927; As You Like It 

(71 frames) 1936; Hamlet (159 frames) 1948; 

Macbeth (143 frames) 1948; A Midsummer 

Night’s Dream (98 frames) 1935; Romeo and 

Juliet (100 frames) 1936; Taming of the Shrew 

(60 frames) 1933. 


Julius Caesar. See SHAKESPEARE. 
“Shakespeare” Series. See SHAKESPEARE. 


Greatest Show on Earth. AVG, 1952. Color; 

captions; 42 frames; $7.50. 

Scenes of the circus. Based on Paramount's 
feature film. 

(Note: Films, Inc., has produced a series of 
“discussion” filmstrips using scenes from feature 
films, and released under the film’s title. But 


these deal purely with personal and _ social 
problems, not with theatre.) 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


Behind the Scenes at a Theatre. CG, 1950 (?). 

B & W; manual; $3.50. 

Edited by Richard Southern, author of 
Stage Setting for Amateurs and Professionals. 
Beginning with an excellent schematic diagram 
showing every part of a completely equipped 
modern theatre (the box office, auditorium, 
manager’s office, designer's studio, stage, fly loft, 
electrician’s perch, scene dock, paint frame, prop 
room, wardrobe, and dressing rooms), the editor 
then proceeds to show the type of work that 
goes on in each. All the shots are not quite up 
to the Common Ground standard, and—un- 
fortunately—one production was not followed 
through consistently. But there are so many 
good views of theatre structure, machinery, 
personnel, and processes that this filmstrip is 
by far the best “compendium” on the theatre 
now available, and parts of it should be useful 
for almost any basic course in the theatre 
curriculum, 


“Drama in the Church and School” Series. 
St. James, 1949. Color; manuals; $42.50 set. 
Produced by Ruth Lister and Virginia Wilk 

Elicker. Intended to help small churches and 

schools to utilize what is available in the way 

of properties, staging, and lighting as well as 
actors to put on quality plays. 


Make-up (80 frames) $16; Hebrew Costumes 
(42 frames) $8.50; Roman Costumes (36 
frames) $7.50; Characterization (54 frames) 
$11; Staging (34 frames) $7. 

“Producing a Play” Series. IFB, 1951. Color; 
captions; $4.50 each. 

Produced at the Goodman School of Drama, 
Art Institute, Chicago. An adaptation by 
Louise Dale Spoor of Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer serves as an illustrative example. In- 
dividual strips have been described above under 
their respective fields. 

Acting Problems (23 frames, see ACTING); 

Character Make-up for Boys (23 frames, see 

MAKE-UP); Straight Make-up for Boys (20 

frames, see MAKE-UP); Make-up for Girls (26 

frames, see MAKE-UP); Designing a Set (24 

frames, see DESIGN); Building a Set (25 frames, 

see STAGECRAFT); Managing a Show (27 frames, 

see MANAGEMENT); The Stage Manager (24 

frames, see MANAGEMENT), 


Puppets 


How to Make a Puppet. VEC, 1952. Color; 
captions; 36 double frames; $6. 
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Graphically demonstrates the process of 
modeling a hand puppet’s head and hands out 
of plasticene, covering these with papier m4ché 
(paper towel and paste), and removing the clay; 
cutting and sewing the costume; painting the 
features; and operating the puppet. Elemental 
but by no means infantile. 

Marionettes. CG, 1950 (?). B & W; manual; $7 
frames; $3.50. 

Shows how to build, dress, and operate 
marionettes. Also shows how to build the stage 
and scenery and produce a play. 

Puppet Bodies and Costumes. Cur., 1951. Color; 
captions; 22 frames; $3.95. 

Shows how to sew puppet costumes, using the 
characters of Little Red Riding Hood as an 
example. 

Puppet Bodies and Costumes. Cur, 1951. Color; 
captions; 23 frames; $3.95. 

Shows how puppet heads are made from 
modeling clay and covered with layers of wet 
newspaper. Also how puppet hands are carved 
from soft wood. 

Puppet Stage and Scenery. Cur, 1951. Color; 
captions; 20 frames; $3.95. 

Shows how to build a simple puppet stage, to 
hang curtains, and make scenery, including 
furniture. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Radio (“Mass Communication” Series). YAF, 

1953. B & W; captions; $3.50. 

Made at NBC. Explains how many people 
in the United States are affected by radio. Shows 
how a dramatic radio program is produced and 
sent out over the air. Cites other types, and 
touches on the responsibility the broadcaster 
owes to the public. Fairly clear. 


Television (“Mass Communication” Series). YAF, 
1953. B & W; captions; 44 frames; $3.50. 
Made at NBC. Briefly traces the rise of tele- 

vision; touches a few high spots in the staging 
of TV productions—but does not adhere to 
one show. Cites other types of programs (such 
as educational and political) and closes with 
suggestions on how to maintain a well-balanced 
viewing schedule. Very sketchy and scattered. 


SHAKESPEARE 
“Shakespearean Production in England” Series. 

CG, 1953. B & W; captions; $3.50 each. 

By M. St. Clare Byrne, Lecturer at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art. The staging of Shake- 
speare’s plays in England from 1700 to the 
present day, presented chronologically and show- 
ing contemporary prints and photographs. 
Much of the material is normally inaccessible, 
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even to the advanced student. Numerous com- 
parisons between productions of different periods 
throw much light on the plays themselves and 
their chief characters, and provide valuable 
preparation for dramatic production. The text 
is rich in anecdote. 

Part I: Shakespearean Productions: 1700-1800 

(46 frames); Part VII: Hamlet (50 frames); 

(other strips in preparation). 

Home of Shakespeare. BIS, 1947. B & W; 
manual; 26 frames; $3. 

Photographs (occasionally mediocre in quality) 
of the familiar landmarks of Shakespeare’s youth 
—houses (exteriors and interiors), gardens, and 
streets—as they exist today in little-changed 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


The Shakespeare Country. BIS, 1951. B & W; 
captions; manual; 39 frames; $3. 

Excellent photographs of Stratford-on-Avon 
and neighboring villages. Scenes include Shake- 
speare’s home and school, Holy Trinity Church, 
Mary Arden’s cottage, and the modern Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre. (Note: Eleven of 
these views, enlarged to 11" x15”, suitable for 
display, are available at $1 per set.) 


William Shakespeare. EGH, 1952. Color; cap- 
tions; 27 frames; $4. 

Art work illustrations of important events 
in the life of the playwright. Fair drawings 
(exterior and interior) of the Globe Theatre. 
Characters depicted to illustrate major plays are 
shown in period costume, and are mostly busts. 
Romeo and Juliet is cited as an “early” play; 
Julius Caesar as a “fine” play. Elementary. 


“Shakespeare” Series. YAF, 1949. B & W; cap- 
tions; $3.50 each; set $22.50. 

Composed mostly of stills from feature films, 
arranged to give an elementary synopsis of the 
plot. 

Introduction to William Shakespeare (40 

frames) His life and times; Shakespeare’s The- 

atre (43 frames; see THEATRES); A Pictorial 

Guide to “As You Like It” (50 frames) Eliza- 

beth Bergner; A Pictorial Guide to “Hamlet” 

(62 frames) Laurence Olivier; A Pictorial 

Guide to “Henry V” (42 frames) Laurence 

Olivier; A Pictorial Guide to “Macbeth” (45 

frames) Orson Welles; A Pictorial Guide to 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” (53 frames); 

A Pictorial Guide to “Romeo and Juliet” (62 

frames) Norma Shearer. 


Julius Caesar. YAF, 1953. B & W; captions; 
$3.50 each; set $6. 
Stills from MGM's feature picture include 
many portrait close-ups, but also some strik- 
ing architectural views and mob scenes. Captions 
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describe the characters, background, and es- 
sentials of the story. 
Part I (55 frames); Part II (42 frames). 
“Filmstrips of Feature Films” Series (6 Shake- 
speare titles). See MOTION PicTUREs. 


STAGECRAFT 
Building a Set (“Producing a Play” Series). IFB, 

1951. Color; captions; 25 frames; $4.50. 

Shows the technician, using the designer's 
plans and working drawings, chalking out on the 
stage floor the interior set for Tom Sawyer, then 
making up a list of materials from these plans. 
(We never see either the plans or the list.) 
Some high spots in the processes of building, 
covering, painting, and setting up are then 
touched upon, but too sketchily to be of more 
than general interest. End results are aesthet- 
ically crude. 

“Stagecraft Series.” NFBC, 1951. Color; manuals; 
$5, each. 

Produced for the Department of National 
Health and Welfare; these filmstrips were 
designed to serve as their own teacher in areas 
where no trained theatre technicians are avail- 
able. They are sufficiently lucid and sound for 
a novice to follow and carry out. While they are 
aesthetically too crude for sophisticated classes, 
they simply and clearly present enough sound 
principles and practices to be quite useful for 
lower-age or “beginners” groups. 

No. 1: Simplified Staging (61 frames, B & W); 

No. 2: Staging Settings (16 frames, color); Sold 


as one strip, $5; No. 3: Simplified Stage Light- 

ing. See LIGHTING. 

Behind the Scenes at a Theatre. See PLay¥ 

PRODUCTION. 

Contains some more-or-less detailed shots of 
lashing, bracing, “trailing” flats, flying, etc. 
Also describes and illustrates a double-faced 
“boat” set (reversible wall and door mounted 
on a wagon). 

Staging (“Drama in the Church and School’ 

Series). See PRopucrion, 


‘THEATRES 
Development of the Physical Theatre. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The Playhouse, Part I (“History of the English 

Theatre” Series). See History. 

All that is known of Elizabethan and Stuart 
stages; Elizabethan pageantry; details of the first 
nine theatres of Restoration London; photo- 
graphs of the two Georgian playhouses stil? 
existing. 

The Playhouse, Part Il (Ibid.). See History. 

Drury Lane and Covent Garden from the 
nineteenth century to the present day; various 
playhouses built after 1830. 

Moliére. See History. 
Shakespeare’s Theatre 
See SHAKESPEARE. 

Shows a model of the Globe Theatre being 
built by a high-school English class. A_ bit 
juvenile, but fairly clear and accurate. 


See 


(“Shakespeare” Series). 


Mr. Moore Anticipates Hollywood 


An actor is one who repeats a portion of a story invented by another. You 
can teach a child to act, but you can teach no child to paint pictures, to model 
statues, or to write prose, poetry, or music; acting is therefore the lowest of the 
arts, if it is an art at all, and makes slender demands on the intelligence of the 
individual exercising it; but this age being one mainly concerned with facile 
amusement and parade, reverences the actor above all other beings, and has by 
some prodigy, that cannot be explained by us, succeeded, or almost succeeded 
in abstracting him from the playwright, upon whom he should feed in the man- 
ner of a parasite, and endowing him with a separate existence—of necessity 
ephemeral, but which by dint of gaudy upholstery and various millinery has 
been prolonged beyond due limits and still continues. 


—George Moore, Impressions and Opinions. 


A DIRECTORY OF SUMMER THEATRES 
ACCEPTING APPRENTICES AND 
STUDENTS, 1955 


GEORGE E. NICHOLS III* 


The following directory represents the 
response to over 200 questionnaires sent 
this year to summer theatres that offer 
students professional training and ex- 
perience. It is intended to be a guide 
to aid school and college faculties in 
giving informed advice to their students. 
Summer sessions of colleges and univer- 
sities have been reluctantly omitted. 

This year’s questionnaire has been 
somewhat revised. Questions 4, 5, and 
6 on the 1954 questionnaire (ETJ, 
March, 1954) have been combined in 
question 5. At the request of several of 
the theatre managers, the phrase “Pro- 


George E. Nichols III is a member of the staff 
at Trinity College. 

*For the AETA Information and Guidance 
Center for Summer Theatre Students and Ap- 
prentices. The personnel for this AETA Proj- 
ect in 1954 was as follows: William Brasmer, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio (Vice-Chair- 
man); Margaret Hazelwood, Connecticut College 
for Women, New London, Connecticut; Louis 
Rubin, Montgomery Blair High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and George E. Nichols III, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, Chair- 
man, 


fessional Non-Equity” has been included 
in question 12 as well as in some of the 
remarks under 22. Since it is imprac- 
tical to include all faculty members’ 
names, degrees, etc., question 24 was cut 
out. Question 26 has never been an- 
swered negatively and has therefore 
been omitted. Other considerations in 
the preparation of these directories have 
been amply covered in previous publica- 
tions (ETJ, March, 1954, 1953, and 
1952). 

The theatres’ response to these ques- 
tionnaires has been gratifying. Silence 
on the part of student advisers, however, 
has led the chairman to wonder whether 
the reports are proving of value to the 
persons for whom they are especially 
intended. Reaction to, questions about, 
and suggestions for the improvement of 
the directory will be welcome. During 
1955, address these to: George E. Nich- 
ols III, Trinity College, Hartford 6, 
Connecticut. 

The 1955 questionnaire: 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION INFORMATION AND 
GUIDANCE CENTER FOR SUMMER THEATRE APPRENTICES AND STUDENTS 


(To be published in the March, 1955 edition of the Educational Theatre Journal) 


a. Name of Organization ............:...... 


(Distance from large city) 


3. Name and address of Manager or Executive 


< 


| 

| 

| 

4 


rol 
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4a. Length of season ....... to . Capacity of theatre 
Mo. Day Mo. Day 


5a. Arena, proscenium arch, or tent? . 


b. Number of originals and classics in 1954 .... 


Originals Classics 

Yes or No Yes or No 

7. Package Shows? ....... How many last season? ..... Ws 1 HLS 


Yes or No 


8. Permanent Resident Company? ... . How many members? . 


Yes or No 


9. If Equity, number of productions and performances of each : Se es ee 
Prod. Perf. 
so. If Equity, number of student productions and performances of each .........  ......... 
Prod. Perf. 
a1. If Non-professional, productions and performances of each ......... See CEE 
Prod. Perf 
a2. If Cooperative, number of productions and performances of each .......... 

Prod. Perf. 
a3. If Equity, number of student speaking parts in 1954 
«4. Do you systematically rotate the students from one technical crew to another? ............ 

Yes or No 
«5. Limit of number of students (or apprentices) acceptable .............. 
a6a. Any salaried positions for college students? . wdyio 
Yes or No 
b. If so, how many? ............ List specific salaried jobs available, e.g. Acting, Technical, 
Mitton oF fee, b. Cost of weekly Room and Board .................. 
c. Cost of a share if Cooperative ................ 
18. Describe ownership and character of student living accommodations: ...................- 
ag. Any Scholarships? ............ If so, how many? What amounts? 
Yes or No 


Is the institution G.I. approved? ............. 
Yes or No 


20. Executive Theatre (artistic) staff. If 1955 Staff and Faculty are not set, list those of 1954. 


(Please asterisk those directing student productions.) 
Name Degree Position Permanent Position 


| 
| 
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21. Courses to be offered in 1955 


22. Further information: 


Please return by December 15 to: .... 
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Number of college semester credits 


THE DIRECTORY 
Summer Theatres Accepting 
Apprentices and Students, 1955 


COLORADO 


Steamboat Springs: 1) Perry-Mansfield 
School of the Theatre & Dance. 2) 175 
mi. Denver. 3) Charlotte Perry, dir., 
Portia Mansfield, mgr. (above address). 
4a) 7/38/28. 4b) 200; 50c-$1. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) 1; o. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 12. 
11) 6. 14) Yes. 15) 30. 16a) Yes. 16b) 14 
(all engaged for 1955). 17a) $510. 17b) 
Incl. in 17a. 18) Cabins. 19) Yes; 10: 
$60-$100; No. 20) 5-M.A., 1-B.A., 2 
others. 21) Acting, Singing, Speech, 
Dance (Contemp., Comp., Ballet), Stg. 
Prod., Lighting, Design, Costuming, 
Make-Up, Radio Techniques. 


CONNECTICUT 


Clinton: 1) Clinton Playhouse. 2) 24 
mi. New Haven. 3) Lewis Harmon, 547 
Riverside Dr., N.Y.C. 27. 4a) 7/4-9/1. 
4b) $1.20- $3.30. 5a) Arena. 5b) 1; 0. 6) 
Yes; Yes. 7) Partial. 8) Yes; 6-8. g) 10; 
8. 10) 10. 13) Many. 14) Yes. 15) Under 
12. 16a) Yes. 16b) 2; Tech., Lighting. 
17a) None. 17b) c.$25. 18) Pvt. 19) No. 
20) 4 on staff. 

East Hampton: 1) Round-A-Bout 
Theatre. 2) 9 mi. Middletown. 3) H. N. 
Clauss, 176 York St., New Haven. 4a) 
6/28-9/3. 4b) $1.50 ($1.10 on season 


tickets.) 5a) Arena. 5b) 1; 1. 6) No; 
No. 7) None. 8) Yes; c. 15. 11) 93 5. 15) 
15. 16a) Yes. 16b) 3 or 4. Asst. Designer, 
Cost., Asst. Director. 17a) None. 17b) 
Bd. $10-$15; Rm. furn. 18) Dorm. 19) 
No. 20) 3-B.A., 1-B.S., 1 other. 


ILLINOIS 


Evergreen Park: 1) Drury Lane. 3) 
Anthony de Santis, 9750 S. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 4a) 6/15-9/12. 4b) 
goo; $1.75-$2.75. 5a) Tent. 6) Yes; Yes. 
7) Yes; None. 8) Yes; 6. 9) 7; 7- 13) 4- 
14) Yes. 15) 6. 16a) Yes. 16b) 3; B.O., 
Publ., Acting. 17a) None. 17b) None. 
18) None. 19) No. 20) 2. 


INDIANA 


Culver: 1) Maxinkuckee Playhouse. 
2) 30 mi. South Bend. 3) F. Paul Rut- 
ledge, Box 62, Univ. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4a) 6/21-9/9. 4b) 170; $1.35-$1.50. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) 2; 0. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) 
Yes; 18. 11) 11; 6. 14) Yes. 16a) Yes. 
i6b) 1; Tech. 17a) None. 17b) Rm., bd. 
furnished. 18) 2/rm. 19) No. 20) 1- 
M.A., 1-B.A., 1-B.S. 21) None. 

Fort Wayne: 1) Fort Wayne Light 
Opera Festival. 3) Louis J. Culp, Franke 
Park Open Air Theatre, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 4a) 6/1-9/4. 4b) 2090; $1-$2.50. 
5a) Prosc. 6) No; No. 7) No. 14) No. 15) 
6 actor-singers, 6 ballet dancers. 16a) No. 
17a) $25. 17b) $25. 18) Pvt. 

Nashville: 1) Brown County Play- 
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house. 2) 35 mi. Indianapolis. 3) Dr. 
Lee Norvelle, Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 4a) 5/27-8/30. 4b) 500; 
50-goc. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 0; 3. 6) No; No. 
7) No. 8) No. 11) 3; 30. 14) Yes. 15) go. 
16a) Yes. 16b) go. 18) Dorm. 19) Yes; 
30; $50-$150; Yes. 20) 3-Ph.D., 1-M.A. 
21) Acting, Stgcraft, Production, Light- 
ing, Interp. 3 sem. cr. each. 22) Open 
only to students enrolled in Indiana 
Univ. 

Terre Haute: 1) White Barn The- 
atre, Indiana Academy of Dramatic Art. 
2) 50 mi. Indianapolis. 3) H. Adrian 
Rehner, 6701 Stewart Ave., Chicago 21, 
Ill. 4a) June-Aug. 4b) $1.50. 5a) Arena 
& Prosc. 5b) 1; 0. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) 
Yes; 15-20. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16a) Yes. 
16b) All fields. 17a) Varies. 17b) $15-$18. 
18) Pvt. 19) Yes; 10; $30/wk. 20) 2- 
M.A., 1-B.F.A. 21) Acting, Directing, 
Play Production, Make-up, Lighting, 
Bus. Mgt., Dram. Lit., Oral Interp., 
Speech, Stage Diction. 


KENTUCKY 


Danville: 1) Pioneer Playhouse of Ky. 
2) Near Lexington. 3) Col. Eben Hen- 
son. 4a) June-Sept. 4b) $1.50. 5a) 
Arena. 5b) 0; 3. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) 
Yes; 8. 11) 8; 5. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16) 
No. 17a) No chg. for college students, 
$75 for high sch. and college freshmen, 
Rm. furn., bd. c. $10. 18) Dorm. 19) 
Yes; 10; Rm. Possibly. 20) 2-B.S., 1-M.A.; 
Am. Acad. 21) Voice, Dance, Acting. 


MAINE 


1) Camden Hills Theatre, Inc. 2) 150 
mi. Boston. 3) Herschel L. Bricker, Dir.; 
Ridgely Bullock, Jr., Mgr. 4a) End of 
June-end of Aug. 4b) 500; 60c-$2.40. 
5a) Prosc. 5b) 0; 2. 6) No; No. 7) No. 
8) Yes. 11) 9; 5. 14) No. 15) 20-30. 16a) 
Yes. 16b) Not set; Tech., props., publ., 
cost. 17a) Not set. 17b) $20-$25. 

Kennebunkport: 1) Arundel Opera 


Theatre. 2) 80 mi. Boston. 3) Wesley 
Boynton & Morse Haithwaite, Box 531, 
Kennebunkport, Me. 4b) $1-$3. 6) No; 
No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 40. 11) 9; 3-4. 14) Yes. 
15) 20. 16a) Some partial scholarships. 
17a) $400 (tuition, rm. & bd.). 18) 
Dorm. 20) 5 on staff. 

Skowhegan: 1) Lakewood Theatre. 
2) Boston 200 mi. 3) Henry Richards, 
249 E. 56 St., N.Y.C. 4a) 6/11-9/10. 4b) 
1070; $1.10-$2.20. 5a) Prosc. 6) Yes; 
Mixed. 7) Some; 6. 8) Yes; 8-12. g) 14; 
8. 15) 2-3. 16a) Small for all. 16b) 2-3; 
Tech. & acting. 17a) None. 17b) Rm. 
& bd. furn. 18) Dorm. 19) No. 


MARYLAND 


Lutherville: 1) Hilltop Theatre, Inc. 
2) 20 mi. Baltimore. 3) Don Swann, Jr., 
Lutherville, Md. 4a) May 23-Sept. 6. 
4b) 376; $1.25-$2.45. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 1; 
o. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 6. g) 16; 
6. 13) 5. 14) Yes. 15) 15. 16a) Rm. & 
bd. 16b) acting 1-2, tech. 2, publ. 1, B.O. 


1. 17a) $187.50. 17b) $30. 18) Dorm. 
19) Yes; 1-2; Yes. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Chatham: 1) Monomoy Theatre. 2) 
go mi. Boston. 3) Rose M. Pasquarelli, 
325 E. 72 St. N.Y.C, 21. 4a) Prosc. 6) 
Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 11. 9) 10; 5. 
10) 0. 13) 26. 14) Yes. 15) 6. 16a) Yes. 
16b) 4; Prop., Elec., Asst. Designer, Publ. 
17a) None. 17b) Rm. & bkfst. $9.50. 
Other meals c. $15. 18) Dorm. 19) No. 
20) 1-M.A., 1-B.A. 22) No teaching staff; 
learn by experience. 

Coonamessett: 1) Falmouth Play- 
house. 2) 250 mi. N.Y.C. 3) Rich. Al- 
drich, 22 E. 60 St., N.Y.C. 22. 4a) July & 
Aug. 4b) $1.20-$3.60 (Mon.-Fri. eve.), 
$1.80-$4.20 (Sat. eve.), $1.20-$3 (mat.). 
5a) Prosc. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; 3. 8) No. 
9) 9; 8. 13) 6. 14) Yes. 15) c. 10. 16a) 
No. 17a) None. 17b) $30-$35. 19) No. 
20) 5 on staff. 
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Dennis: 1) Cape Playhouse. 2) 285 
mi. N.Y.C. 3) Rich. Aldrich, 22 E. 60 
St. N.Y.C. 22. 4a) July & Aug. 4b) 600; 
$1.10-$3.85, (eve.); $1.10-$3.50 (mat.). 
5a) Prosc. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; 4. 8) No. 
9) 9; 7- 10) 1. 13) 5. 14) Yes. 15) C.10. 
16a) No, 17a) None. 17b) $35-$40. 18) 
Dorm. f/girls; pvt. £/boys. 19) No. 
20) 7 on staff. 

Fitchburg: 1) Lake Whalom Play- 
house. 2) 200 mi. N.Y.C. 3) Guy Pal- 
merton, 210 W. 55, N.Y.C. 4a) June- 
Sept. 4b) 75¢-$2.40. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 1; 
o. 6) Yes; Some. 7) Some; 1. 8) Yes; 10. 
9)13; 7- 10) 3; 2. 18) €.15. 14) Yes. 
15) 6-7. 16a) Yes, if qualified. 16b) 
Tech., Pubi., B.O. Acting occasionally. 
17a) No. 17b) $25. 18) Dorm. & pvt. 
19) Yes; 3; Yes. 

Orleans: 1) Orleans Arena Theatre. 
2) 100 mi. Boston (Cape Cod). 3) Gor- 
don H. Argo. 4a) 6/28-9/3. 4b) 275; 
$1.50. 5a) Arena. 5b) 1; 2. 6) No; No. 
7) No; o. 8) Yes; 15. 11) 10; 5. 14) On- 
ly acting app. 15) 6. 16a) No. 17a) 
None. 17b) $25. 18) Dorm. 19) Yes; 2; 
$100; 20) 3-M.A. 22) Theatre is non- 
equity professional. Apprentices do not 
receive salary, but must have had some 
experience. 

Plymouth: 1) Plymouth Drama Festi- 
val. 3) Dr. A. Franklin Trask. 4a) 6/30- 
9/7- 4b) goc-$2.40. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 1; 3. 
6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 10. 11) 12; 6. 
14) Yes. 15) 40. 16a) No. 17a) Depends 
on need. 17b) $18. 18) Dorm. 19) Yes; 
14; Yes. 20) 1-Ph.D., 4-A.B. 21) Acting, 
Theatre Fundamentals, Make-Up, Dic- 
tion, Design. 22) Several colleges give 
6 sem. hrs. for summer course. 

Stockbridge: 1) Berkshire Playhouse. 
3) Wm. Miles. 4b) 483; $1.20-$2.75. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) 2; 2. 6) Yes; Occasionally. 
7) No; o. 8) Yes; 8. g) 13; 8. 16a) Yes. 
16b) 5; Tech. & Office. 

Westboro: 1) Red Barn Theatre. 2) 
10 mi. Worcester. 3) Sid Sawyer. 4a) 
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4/1-12/1. 4b) 298; $1-$1.50. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) 1; 1. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 8. 
g) 26; 6. 18) 100. 14) Yes. 15) 6. 16a) 
Yes. 16b) 4; General work. 17a) None. 
17b) $25. 18) Pvt. 19) No; No. 


MICHIGAN 


Augusta: 1) Barn Theatre, Inc. 2) 11 
mi. Kalamazoo. 3) Jack P. Ragotzy, 19 
W. 82 St., N.Y.C. 24. 4a) 6/15-9/15. 4b) 
440; $1.25-$2. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 2; o. 6) Yes; 
No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 10. g) 10; 6. 10) 
None. 13) 50. 14) Yes. 15) 8. 16a) Yes. 
16b) 2; Technicians. 17a) None. 17b) 
$20. 18) Hotel. 19) Yes; 2 male; $100; 
No. 20) 1-M.A., 3-B.A., 1 other. 


MINNESOTA 


Excelsior: 1) The Old Log Theatre. 
2) 14 mi. Minneapolis. 3) Don Stolz, 
4454 Washburn Ave. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 4a) 6/8-9/18. 4b) 400; $1.80. 
5a) Arena. 5b) 1; 1. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 
8) Yes; 10-14. g) 14; 5-6. 16a) Yes. 16b) 
6; Tech., B.O., Acting. Salaries to $40. 
17a) None. 17b) $20. 18) Pvt. 20) 2- 
M.A., 1 other. 

Nisswa: 1) Nisswa Summer Theatre. 
2) 16 mi. Brainerd. 3) Shirley K. Rich- 
ardson, prod.; Marjorie A. Miller, assoc. 
prod., 5745 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 12, 
Mo. 4a) 7/5-9/4-. 4b) 232; $1.80. 5a) 
Prosc. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 20. 
11) 8; 6. 14) Yes. 15) 4. 16a) Yes. 16b) 
6-7; B.O., Tech., House Mgr., Acting. 
17a) $50. 17b) $12 up. 18) Pvt. 19) Yes; 
1 man; Tuition; No. 20) 3-M.A., 1-B.A., 
2 others. 


MONTANA 


Helena: 1) Frontier Town Summer 
Theatre. 3) Walter H. Marshall, 129 N. 
Jackson St., Helena, Mont. 4a) 6/27-9/3- 
4b) 275; 50c-$1. 5a) Prosc. 6) No; No. 
7) No. 8) Yes; 10. 11) 10; 6. 14) Yes. 
15) 30. 16a) Yes. 16b) 4; Tech., Acting. 
18) Dorm. 19) Yes; 2; $200; Yes. 20) 
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2-B.A. 21) Lighting, Staging, Acting, 
Production, Children’s Theatre, Radio 
‘& TV Acting. Total 12 qtr. cr. for sum- 
mer. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia-Guilford: 1) The Lakes Re- 
gion Playhouse. 2) 5 mi. Laconia. 3) 
Alton Wilkes, above address or East 
Lyme, Ct. 4a) July 4-Labor Day. 4b) 
600; Mus. $1.80-3.60; Plays $1.25-$3. 
5a) Prosc. 5b) 3; 1. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; 
2. 8) Yes; 6. g) 10; 8. 10) Nome. 13) 14. 
14) Yes. 15) 10. 16a) Yes. 16b) B.O. 2; 
Tech. 6; Publ. 2. 17a) None. 17b) $25. 
18) Pvt. 19) Yes; 4; Rm. & Bd.; No. 
20) 7 on staff. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bound Brook: 1) Foothill Playhouse. 
2) 32 mi. N.Y.C. 3) Charlotte G. Klein, 
359 Beechwood Ave. 4a) 6/1-9/17. 4b) 
117; $1.50. 5) Prosc. 6) No; No. 7) No; 
o. 8) Yes; 24. 11) 8; 8. 14) Yes. 15) 8. 
16) No. 17) None. 19) No. 22) Expro- 
fessional actors. No def. living qtrs. Ac- 
tors play as many parts as they can re- 
hearse for. 

Hammonton: 1) Mill Playhouse. 2) 
Pleasant Mills. 3) Gianni Pitale, RFD 
#1, Hammonton. 4a) 4/12-9/1. 4b) 
250; $1.10-$2.20. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 5; 1. 6) 
Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 8 9g) 16; 5. 
13) 30. 14) Yes. 15) 12. 16) No. 17) 
Rm. & Bd. c. $30. 18) Coop Dorm. 19) 
Yes; 2; Rm. & Bd.; Yes. 20) Staff of 5. 
22) New scripts used if desirable. 

Jutland: 1) Wilson-Williams & Dare. 
2) Hunterdon Hills Playhouse (1954: 
1955 location under advisement). 3) 
Robt. G. Dare, Hotel Woodstock, 127 
W. 43 St., N.Y.C. 36. 4a) June or July- 
Oct. 4b) 300; $1.10-$2.20. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) 3; o. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 6-8. 
9) 13-14; 6. 15) 68. 17a) None. 18) 
Dorm. 19) No. 20) 3 on staff. 22) Info. 
based on 1954 plan. 


Lambertville: 1) Music Circus. (See 
entries under Neptune, N. J.) 


Neptune: 1) Music Circus. 3) Arthur 
Gerold, Neptune. 4a) 6/1-9/30. 4b) 
1500; 75¢-$3.50. 5a) Tent. 5b) 1; 0. 6) 
Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; c. 30. g) 16; 7. 10) 
o. 16a) Yes. 16b) 27; 3 B.O., 2 Secy., 12 
Ushers, 6 Concessions, 2 Canvas men, 4 
Maintenance. 17a) No. 17b) Rm. $7; 
Bd. c. $18. 18) Pvt. 19) No. 20) 2-B.A., 
1-B.M., 1-M.A., 2 others. 22) Mus. Cir. 
under general direction of St. John Ter- 
rell. 


Somers Point: 1) Gateway Playhouse, 
Inc. 2) 8 mi. Atlantic City. 3) Jonathan 
Dwight, 1638 Asbury Ave., Ocean City, 
N. J. 4a) 6/18-9/6. 4b) 1500; $1.20-$3. 
5a) Prosc. 5b) None. 6) No; Yes. 7) No; 
o. 8) Yes; 25. g) 10; 7. 10) 2; 3. 13) 30. 
14) Yes. 15) 25. 16a) Yes. 16b) Tech., 
props. 17a) None. 17b) Bd. $15; Rm. 
$5. 18) Dorm. 19) Yes; 6; No. 20) 
2-M.A., 1-B.S. 21) Music, Dance, The- 
atre Mgmt., Design, etc. 


Spring Lake: 1) Ivy Tower Playhouse. 
2) 60 mi. N.Y.C. 3) Grace Powers, 518 
14 St., Union City, N. J. 4a) 7/4-9/5- 
4b) 411; $1.10-$3.30. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 4; 
1. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Some; 1. 8) Yes; 6. 9) 
8; 8. 10) None. 13) 20. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 
16a) Possibly. 16b) B. O. & Office. 18) 
Pvt. 19) Yes; 3-4; Fee waived; No. 20) 6 
on staff. 22) Try to do originals in Pre- 
Bdwy. set-up. 


NEW YORK 


Bellport, L. I: 1) The Gateway The- 
atre. 2) 60 mi. N.Y.C. 3) Sally Pomeran 
& David Sheldon (above address). 4a) 
6/28-9/5. 4b) 200; $1.10-$2.20. 5a) 
Arena & Eliz. 5b) 1; 1. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 
8) Yes; 10. 9) 10; 5 (Joining Equity). 10) 
2; 1-g. 13) 3g. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16a) Yes. 
16b) 10; Acting, Publ., Tech., Design, 
etc. 17a) $150. 17b) $30. 18) Dorm. 19) 
Yes; 2; Full; No. 20) 2-M.F.A., 3-M.A., 
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2-B.A., 1 other. 21) Actirg, Sp., Make- 
Up, TV Tech., Dance. 

Corning: 1) Corning Summer The- 
atre. 2) Corning Glass Center. 3) Doro- 
thy Chernuck and Omar K. Lerman. 
12 Hoeltzer St., Rochester, N. Y. 4) 
6/25-9/7; 1000; $1.80-$2.20. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) None; None. 6) Yes. 7) Yes; 2. 
8) Yes; 10-12. g) 12; 7. 10) None. 
13) 10-12. 14) No. 15) 6. 16a) Yes. 16b) 
3-4; Tech. (2 or 3), Asst. Publicity, 
Asst. B. O., Asst. Bus. Mgr. 17a) None. 
17b) $25. 18) Pvt. 19) No; No. 20) 
3-M.A., 2-B.A. 21) None. 

Derby: 1) Lake Shore Playhouse. 2) 
15 mi. Buffalo. 3) Lewis T. Fisher, 536 
Auburn Ave., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 4) June 
21 to Labor Day; 350; $1.50. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) None; None. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) 
Yes; 17. 11) 9; 6. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16) 
No. 17a) None. 17b) $20. 18) Pvt. 19) 
None. 20) 1-B.A., 1-B.S., 1-M.A., 1-LL.D. 
22) Operates on a professional non- 
Equity basis. Professional distinction 
lies in the actors’ ability and whether 
he receives money for his services. 

East Hampton, L. I.: 1) John Drew 
Theatre. 2) 115 mi. N.Y.C. 3) Ron Raw- 
son, 33 W. 51, N.Y.C. 4) 7/11-8/28; 
400; $3.90 top. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 1; None. 
6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; 2 (music only). 8) 
No. 9) 7; 7- 10) Nome. 13) 9. 14) Yes. 
15) 6. 16a) Tech. only. 16b) Lights, Car- 
pentry. 17a) None. 17b) $30. 18) Pvt. 
19) No. 

Fishkill: 1) Dutchess Players, Cecil- 
wood Theatre. 2) 65 mi. N.Y.C. 3) Jo- 
seph Stevens, c/o Theatre. 4) 7/1-9/5; 
356; $1.25-$2.00. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 2; None. 
6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; actors jobbed 
for 2, 3, 8, g wk. periods. g) 10; 6. 10) 
None. 13) 30. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16) No. 
17a) None. 17b) $27. 19) No. 20) 5. 

Larchmont: 1) The Shoe String Play- 
ers. 2) 20 mi. from the city. 3) Mr. 
Barry Loughrane, 34-35 76th St., Jack- 
son Heights, Queens, N. Y. 4) June to 
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Sept.; 200; $1.00 (donation). 5a) Prosc. 
6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 102. 11) 2; 2; 
1 bill one-acts. 14) Yes. 15) None. 16) 
No. 17b) No boarding accommodations. 
19) No. 22) Local theatrical group. Or- 
ganization, all phases of acting and pro- 
duction run by the group. 

New York: 1) Stage and Arena Guild 
of America (SAGA). 2) 140 W. 55, 
N.Y.C., 19. 3) Irving Strouse, Manager, 
address as above. 4) Year round; go the- 
atres. 5a) Both. 5b) Both. 6) Both; 
Both. 7) Both. 8) About 200/yr. 14) 
Yes. 15) Unlimited, depending upon 
references. 16) No. 17a) None. 17b) 
$30. 18) Varies depending upon thea- 
tre. 19) Yes; about 6; no cost to student 
for room and board; No. 

Pawling: 1) Starlight Theatre. 2) 65 
mi. N.Y.C. 3) Isobel Rose Jones, c/o 
Theatre. 4) 6/30-9/4; 4; 300; 60c-$2.40. 
5a) Prose. 5b) None. 6) Yes; No. 7) No; 
None. 8) Yes; 8. g) 10; 7. 10) 1; 1. 13) 
23. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16) No. 17a) $200. 
17b) c. $25. 18) Pvt. 19) No; No. 20) 1. 
22) Students form a corps of Junior 
Players augmenting regular company of 
professionals and work in all branches 
of theatre: Publicity, Scenery, Acting. 
Stage Mgmt. 

Rochester: 1) Arena Theatre. 2) 12 
Hoeltzer St., Rochester, N. Y. 3) Doro- 
thy Chernuck and Omar K. Lerman, 
c/o Theatre. 4) Year-round; 300; $1.80- 
$2.20. 5a) Arema. 5b) 3; 2. 6) Yes; No. 
7) No. 8) Yes; 7-9. 9) 15; 11-17. 10) 
None. 13) 25-30. 14) No. 15) 6. 16a) 
Yes. 16b) 4-5; Technical, B.O., Asst. Bus. 
Mgr. 17a) None. 17b) $25-$30. 18) 
Pvt. 19) No; No. 20) 5-B.A. 21) None. 

Sacandaga Park: 1) Sacandaga Sum- 
mer Theatre. 2) 40 mi. Schenectady. 3) 
Eddie Rich, 214 W. 42, N.Y¥.C. 4) End 
of June to Labor Day; 828; $1.50-$2.75. 
5a) Prosc. 5b) 0; 10. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) 
Yes; 3. 8) Yes; 6-7. 9) 10; 8. 19) 12. 
14) Yes. 15) 10. 16) No. 17b) $18. 18) 
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Dorm. 19) No. 20) 3. 22) Theatre 
situated on lake in resort of Sacandaga 
Park. 

Saratoga Springs: 1) Spa Summer 
Theatre. 2) 23 mi. Schenectady. 3) John 
Huntington, 433 W. 21 St., N.Y.C. 11. 
4a) 10-12 wk. 4b) 590; $1-$3. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) 1; g revivals. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Occasion- 
al partial ones. 8) Yes; 6 or more. g) 
8/wk.-10 wks. 10) None. 13) 15-20. 14) 
Yes. 15) 8-12. 16a) Yes. 16b) Appren. 
receive $10/wk. (2nd yr. appren. adv. to 
tech. & salaried jobs.) 17a) None. 17b) 
$25-$35. 18) Pvt. 19) No. 22) Only ap- 
prentices 18 and older w/considerable 
background, preferably backstage. No 
promise of acting. 

Sea Cliff, L. I: 1) Sea Cliff Summer 
Theatre. 3) Tom Ratcliffe, 125 E. 55, 
N.Y.C. 4) 6/28-9/4; 599; $1.10-$4.00. 
5a) Prosc. 5b) 2; 3. 6) Yes; Yes, partial. 
7) Yes; 2 musicals. 8) Yes; 8. 9) 10; 10. 
10) None. 13) 36. 14) Yes. 15) 15. 16) 
No. 17a) None. 17b) c. $25. 18) Hotel. 
19) No; No. 


Woodstock: 1) Woodstock Playhouse. 
2) Woodstock, 10 mi. 4) 6/20-9/7; 560; 
$1.40-$2.30. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 1; 1. 6) Yes; 
No. 7) No. 8) Yes. g) 10; 6. 19) 12. 
14) Yes. 15) 12. 16) No. 17a) None. 
17b) $15. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Flat Rock: 1) The Vagabond School 
of the Drama, Inc. 2) Flat Rock, N. C. 
3) Robroy Farquhar. 4a) 6/28-9/5. 4b) 
500; 80c-$2.40. 5a) Prosc., tent aud. 5b) 
0; 3. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 12. 9) 

; 7. 10) 1; 3. 13) 48. 14) Yes. 15) 20. 
16a) Yes. 16b) Publ. 2; Off. 1; Student 
dir. 17a) None. 17b) $35. 18) Dorm. 
19) Yes; 6; 4-$300, 2-$100; No. 20) 4 on 
staff. 21) Dir., Stg. Mgmt., Scene Des., 
Make-up, Lighting, Sp. & Acting. 


OHIO 


Granville: 1) Denison Summer The- 
atre. 2) 27 mi. Columbus. 3) William 


Brasmer, Box 52, Denison Univ., Gran- 
ville, O. 4a) 6/14-8/20. 4b) 500; 75¢- 
$1.50. 5a) Prosc. tent. 5b) 1; 1. 6) No; 
No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 35. 11) 10; 5. 14) 
Yes. 15) 15. 16a) Yes. 16b)15; Acting, 
Tech., B.O. 17a) $18/sem. hr. 17b) $15. 
18) Dorm. 19) Yes; 10; $150; Yes. 20) 
4-M.A. 21) Acting, Theatre Workshop. 
2-6 sem. cr. each. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Barnesville: 1) Lakewood Playhouse. 
3) Chas. O. Carey, 60 W. 10 St., N.Y.C. 
4a) 6/20-9/20. 4b) 750; $1.25-$2.50. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) 1; 1. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; 4 
comp.; 6 partial. 8) Yes; 10. 9) 10; 7. 
13) c. 4 in ea. 14) Yes. 15) 12. 16a) Yes. 
17a) None. 17b) $190 men, $290 women 
(£/season 10-12 wks.). 18) Dorm. & Pvt. 
19) No. 20) No formal classes. 22) Ap- 
prentices contracted to min. 3 roles. 
Must also participate in tech. & publ. 
activities. 

Eagles Mere: 1) The Playhouse. 3) 
Alvina Krause, 620 Foster Ave., Evan- 
ston, Ill. 4a) 7/1-9/4. 4b) $1-$2. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) 0; 3. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) 
Yes; 25. 11) 9; 4. 14) Yes. 15) 25. 16a) 
No. 17a) $150. 17b) $15. 18) Dorm. 
19) Yes; 3; $75-$150; No. 20) 1-M.A., 1 
other. 21) Theatre Practicum. 2-5 
sem. cr. 

Erie: 1) The Playhouse. 3) L. Newell 
Tarrant, 1133 W. 7th St., Erie, Pa. 4a) 
June-Oct. 4b) 292; 86c-$3. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) 1; 1. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 
15-20. 11) 12; 17. 14) Yes. 15) 4. 16a) 
No, but Fellowships offered. 16b) Fel- 
lowship pays $35/wk. for 8 wks. 17a) 


‘None. 18) Pvt. 19) Yes; 1; $100; No. 


20) 2-M.F.A., 1-M.A., 1-A.B., 1 other. 
21) General Theatre Courses. 

Irwin: 1) White Barn Theatre. 2) 14 
mi. Pittsburgh. 3) Clay Flagg, White 
Barn Theatre, Irwin, Pa. 4a) 6/4-9/17. 
4b) 437: $1.25-$2.40. 5a) Prose. 5b) 2; 0. 
6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 14. 9) 15; 7- 
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10) 1; 1. 13) 30. 14) Yes. 15) 4 men, 4 
women. 16a) Yes. 16b) 3. 17b) $25. 
18) Pvt. 20) 1-M.A., 2 others. 

Meadville: 1) Penn Playhouse. 3) 
J. W. Hurlburt, 333 Meadow St., Mead- 
ville. 4a) July & Aug.; $1.50-$1.75. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) None. 6) No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 
30. 11) 8; 6 (prof, non-Equity co.). 15) 
8. 16a) Rm. & sometimes bd. 17a) None. 
17b) Rm. free; bd. $10. 

Mohnton: 1) Berks Players, Inc. 
(Green Hills Theatre). 2) 5 mi. Read- 
ing. 3) Mesrop Kesdekian, 5446 Balti- 
more Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 4a) 
June-Sept. 4b) 336; $1.10-$2.10. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) 0; 3. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) 
Yes. 14) Yes. 15) 6. 16a) Yes. 16b) 3; 
Tech., B.O., Publ. 17a) None. 17b) 
$25-$30. 20) 3. 

Mountainhome: 1) Pocono Playhouse. 
2) 37 mi. Scranton. 3) Mrs. Rowena 
Stevens, 400 E. 49 St., N.Y.C. 4a) 6/10- 
9/17. 4b) 500; $1.20-$3.60. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) 3; o. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) No. 8) Yes; 8. 
9) 14; 8. 13) 14. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16a) 
Yes. 16b) Stage carpenter. 17a) None. 
17b) $25-$28. 18) Pvt. 20) 4. 

Mt. Gretna: 1) Gretna Playhouse. 2) 
70 mi. Phila. 3) Chas. F. Coghlan, c/o 
The Lambs, 130 W. 44, N.Y.C. 36. 4a) 
6/11-9/18. 4b) 800; $1.20-$2.25. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) 1; 0. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) 
Yes. g) 14; 6. 10) 0. 13) 25. 14) Yes. 15) 
4- 16a) Yes. 16b) 2; Tech., Secy., Props 
(incl. acting). 18) Pvt. $8-$10. 19) No; 
No, 22) Cost of living c. $25-$30. 

New Hope: 1) Bucks County Play- 
house. 2) 15 mi. Trenton. 3) Michael 
Ellis, Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope, Pa. 4a) 5/13-10/29. 4b) 432; $1- 
$3.75. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 8; 0. 6) Yes; Yes 
& No. 7) No; 1. 8) No. g) 21; 8. 13) 32. 
14) Yes. 15) 15. 16a) No. 17a) None. 
17b) $35. 18) Pvt. 19) No. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Matunuck: 1) Theatre-by-the-Sea. 2) 
20 mi. Providence. 3) Donald Wolin, 
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551 5th Ave. 204 Central Pk. S., N.Y.C. 
44) 11 wks. 4b) $1.20-$3.60. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) 2; o. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; 6. 8) Yes; 
6. g) 11; 8. 10) o. 13) c. 25. 14) Yes. 
15) 6. 16a) Possibly if experienced. 16b) 
Tech., B.O., etc. 17a) None. 17b) $go- 
$40. 18) Dorm. 22) No courses offered. 
Experience thru working with actors & 
techs. 

Newport: 1) Newport Casino Thea- 
tre, Inc. 2) 28 mi. Providence. 3) Sara 
Stamm, 1674 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19. 4a) 
6/28-9/8. 4b) 603; $1.10-$3.60. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) 2; 0. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; 1; 
2 mus. 8) Yes; 6. g) 8/wk. 13) 30. 14) 
Yes. 15) 12. 16a) No. 17a) None. 17b) 
$30. 18) Pvt. 19) No; No. 20) 2-M.A., 
1-B.A., 1 other. 21) Training thru ex- 
perience. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Custer: 1) Black Hills Playhouse. 2) 
Custer State Park, S$. D. 3) Warren M. 
Lee, Univ. of S. Dakota, Vermillion, 
S. D. 4a) 6/22-8/29. 4b) 300; $1-$1.60. 
5a) 3/4 arena. 5b) 2; 1. 6) No; No. 7) 
No. 8) Yes; 25-30. 11) 6; 10. 14) Yes. 
15) 20-25. 16a) No. 17a) $50. 17b) 
$17.50. 18) Dorm. 19) Yes; 10; Bd. & 
rm.; Yes. 20) 1-Ph.D., 3-M.A. 21) Act- 
ing, Directing, Lighting, Scene Design, 
Stgcraft, Costumes, Bus. Mgt. 2-10 sem. 
cr. 

TENNESSEE 

Gatlinburg: 1) Gateway Stock Co. 2) 
Great Smoky Nat'l Pk. 3) John Rich- 
ards, 125 W. 56 St., Apt. 4A, N.Y.C. 19. 
4a) 6/22-9/3. 4b) 225; $1.25. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) None. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 11. 
11) 5; 12. 16a) No. 17a) None. 17b) 
$25. 18) Dorm. 19) Not yet. 22) Only 
former students and grads of Am. Acad- 
emy of Dr. Arts accepted. Co. operates 
on repertory system: 5 plays, 2 a wk. 
thruout the summer. 
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VERMONT 
Dorset: 1) Caravan Theatre. 2) 25 mi. 


Bennington. 3) Mr. & Mrs. Fred Car- 


michael. 4a) 6/25-9/5. 4b) 220; $1-$1.65. 
5a) Prosc. 5b) 2; 1. 6) No; No. 7) No. 
8) Yes; 16. 11) 11; 3. 13) 50. 14) Yes. 
15) 8. 16a) No. 16b) Salaried jobs filled. 
17a) None. 17b) $30. 18) Dorm. 19) 
No; No. 22) Non-Equity professional 
theatre. 

Weston: 1) Weston Playhouse. 2) 130 
mi. Boston. 3) Harlan F. Grant, 4 Ar- 
lington St., Cambridge, Mass. 4a) 6/30- 
9/5- 4b) $1.10-$2.20. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 1; 
1. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 15-25. 9) 
10; 8. 13) 53. 14) Yes. 15) 10-12. 16a) 
No. 17a) None. 17b) $22. 18) Dorm. 
19) No. 20) 4 on staff. 22) Playhouse 
operates circuit stock playing 5 perf. 
Weston 275 cap.), 1 perf. Woodstock 
(450 cap.), 1 perf. Brattleboro (740 cap.), 
1 perf. Proctor (290 cap.). 


VIRGINIA 

Virginia Beach: 1) Theatre-Go-Round. 
2) 20 mi. Norfolk. 3) Lesley Savage 
(above address). 4a) 6/29-9/6. 4b) 412; 
$1.80-$2.40. 5a) Arena tent. 5b) 1; 0. 
6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 10 equity & 
extras. g) 10; 6. 10) Students in almost 
all perf. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16a) Some- 
times. 16b) 2-3; Tech., B.O., Publ. 17a) 
None. 17b) c. $30. 18) Dorm. 20) 2-A.B. 


WISCONSIN 

Appleton: 1) The Attic Theatre. 2) 
100 mi. Milwaukee. 3) F. T. Cloak, 122 
N. Union St., Appleton, Wis. 4a) 7/8- 
8/28. 4b) 275; 75¢-$1. 5a) Arena. 5b) o; 
1. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) No. 11) 4; 6. 
16a) No. 17a) None. 20) 2-M.A., 1-B.A. 
22) A community theatre; students al- 


lowed to work in productions. 


An Unmixed Blessing 


Therefore the Aim of Art is to increase the happiness of men, by giving 
them beauty and interest of incident to amuse their leisure, and prevent them 
wearying even of rest, and by giving them hope and bodily pleasure in their 
work; or, shortly, to make man’s work happy and his rest fruitful. Consequently, 
genuine art is an unmixed blessing to the race of man. 


—William Morris, The Aims of Art. 
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FULL-LENGTH SCRIPTS AVAILABLE FOR PRODUCTION 


The following seven plays are among 
those which have been selected by the 
judges in the Project. Synopses of six 
additional MPP scripts were published 
in December, 1954; and others will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues of the Journal. 


TOM JONES 
By Paul S. Clarkson and 
Joseph H. Purdy 


This is “The Romance of a Found- 
ling’’ based on Henry Fielding’s classic 
novel. The story is very cleverly adapted 
for the stage in a Prologue and three 
acts. We follow Tom through all the 
barriers posed as a result of his “stigma” 
to the resolution of his difficulties, as we 
learn—with him—his true parentage. 
The story is centered on his romance 
with Sophia Western, and though ad- 
mittedly a reconstruction, captures much 
of the flavor of Fielding’s immortal tale. 


Cast: 8 women, 7 men. Two sets. 
SINGIN’ BILLY 
An American opera in two acts; 


music by Charles Faulkner Bryan; 
drama and lyrics by Donald Davidson 


The story of the opera is based on an 
imagined episode in the early career of 
William Walker (1809-1875), a South 
Carolina singing-school teacher and com- 
poser, known to his many followers as 
“Singin’ Billy.” All other characters are 
fictional and represent the turbulence, 
the deeply grained traditionalism, and 
the aspiration of the American frontier. 
The focus of the action is on the strife 
that arises when “Singin’ Billy” comes 


to Oconee Town to start a singing school 
and finds his efforts opposed by those 
who see in his “new” music a threat to 
the “good old songs” and the brawling, 
romantic life that these songs express. 
The music (excellent, although a bit 
difficult), the lyrics, and the drama are 
urtited on a high level, and never are the 
practical requirements of good theatre 
overlooked. Singin’ Billy has already 
had several successful productions. 


Cast: 4 women, 6 men, plus chorus. One 
basic set. 
* 
JADE BRACELET 
By Fairfax Proudfit Walkup 


This is a delightful, charming, and 
somewhat delicate portrayal of a Chi- 
nese fantasy. It is primarily the story 
of Emperor Ning Huang and his de- 
voted love for the beautiful—and spend- 
thrift but lovable—little courtesan, Jade 
Bracelet. She sacrifices herself for his 
sake during a rebellion brought on un- 
wittingly through her extravagance, but 
their love conquers even the grave as 
their spirits are reunited in death with 
the help of poet Li Po and the celestial 
Moon Maiden. There is considerable 
humor and an opportunity for a very 
colorful and graceful production. 


Cast: 4 women, 8 men, plus extras. 
Three sets (subject to very simple 
treatment). 

MARRIAGE WHEEL 
By Joel Climenhaga 


The plot of this play is based upon a 
marriage custom of some of the early 
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Pennsylvania denominations. Briefly, 
the church law stated that when a young 
man reached the marriageable age of 
twenty-five, he would place his name on 
the marriage lists; a young woman of 
twenty years of age must place her name 
on a similar list. When the man’s name 
appeared at the top of the lists, the 
woman whose name corresponded to his 
became his mate. The author has taken 
the time when young people had begun 
to question the validity of the custom 
and has shown us the beginnings of its 
breakdown. This is an excellent, light 
treatment of an interesting part of our 
American heritage. 


Cast: 3 women, 4 men. One set. 


THE DAY OF A FAUN 
By Archie Binns 


The play is a skillful and amusing 
burlesque of college life. The story con- 
cerns the discovery of the rejuvenating 
effects of cosmic rays by Professor March 
and the efforts of the college president 
to use this discovery as a means of solic- 
iting funds from a wealthy contributor. 
The main action, however, centers in 
the Professor's instructor-son, who, rea- 
lizing his father’s predicament, sets out 
to turn the college upside down—and 
does so. The whole play is a clever, 
lampooning piece which makes for 
rapid moving, surefire comedy. 


Cast: 7 women, 5 men. One set. 
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HOUSE IN A SEA 
By Phillip Gelb and Cyril Heiman 


The action of the play takes place in 
the middle of September, 1946, in the 
new city of Jerusalem and concerns an 
Israeli family caught in the intrigue re- 
sulting from the efforts of the Jewish 
people to re-establish their homeland. 
Although it is a story of a particular 
people in a particular situation, its 
theme is universal and timely in that it 
deals with the truth that no man or 
even a family can be an island unto it- 
self but must participate in the common 
struggle of his community and nation. 
It is a deeply moving family story pro- 
jected against the background of one of 
the great movements of modern times. 


Cast: 3 women, 11 men. One set. 


CUP OF FURY 
By Billy Noble and George Savage 


This story is that of a family caught 
in a web of ruthless domination woven 
by an elderly aunt, Cecily Winter, who 
wears the mask of unselfish concern for 
each member's welfare. We see her des- 
perate attempts to maintain her matri- 
archal authority as her methods are 
slowly exposed by the recent bride of 
one of her nephews. The play has many 
deeply stirring and highly tense mo- 
ments which make a very fine and grip- 
ping evening’s entertainment. 


Cast: 7 women, 5 men. One set. 


For a list of other MPP plays available, see Educational Theatre Journal, 


December, 1954, pp- 355-359- 


For permission to produce these plays and for general information on the AETA 
Manuscript Play Project, write to Samuel Selden, Chairman, or to Thomas M. 
Patterson, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 351, University of North Carolina, Chapel 


Hill, North Carolina. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


This has been an unusual year for 
AETA. Not unusual in terms of achieve- 
ment perhaps, but the experiment of 
the annual convention in August created 
a number of problems and threw others 
into sharp relief. It would be honest to 
say that those who attended the East 
Lansing meeting found it very enjoya- 
ble and we can only regret that more 
people could not have shared in that 
great adventure. The program for this 
convention was prepared by Father 
Hartke, with the very able assistance of 
John Dugan. Most of our work has 
been set up on an annual basis and, 
as a consequence, it was very difhcult to 
handle reports and business which, by 
nature and tradition, tended to be ter- 
minal. This problem will not recur 
until 1957 when we again meet in the 
summer. 

The short period available to Projects be- 
tween January 1 and the date of the conven- 
tion was highly stimulating in some cases, and 
produced remarkable results. Lillian Voorhees 
is to be congratulated on the efficiency of her 
organization and the achievement of the various 
units under her control. It is not possible nor 
expedient to summarize all of those achieve- 
ments in this report, but particular mention 
should be made of some. The International 
Liaison and ITI Project continued its contact 
with the State Department and reaped sub- 
stantial benefits from the aggressive work done 
under previous chairmen. Some American 
companies made successful tours abroad and 
their experience will be very helpful when 
AETA is called upon to offer official sponsor- 
ship of such trips. A procedure was established 
by which any such company desiring it may 
be officially designated as an AETA company 
abroad. The Manuscript Play Project, under 
the guidance of Samuel Selden, has continued 
to process new plays and to distribute these 
manuscripts to the Project members. Particular 


efforts are now being made to encourage pro- 
duction of these materials. The Technical 
Developments Project continued with the ex- 
cellent work done by previous chairmen in the 
assembly of bibliographies and the dissemina- 
tion of information on new techniques and 
procedures. The Bibliography Project has 
collected supplementary material for public- 
tion which will bring the bibliography studies 
up to date. It is planned that, following the 
publication of Monograph Number One (the 
five year bibliography), annual supplements 
could appear in the Educational Theatre Jour- 
nai. 


A number of special committees were ap- 
pointed during the year and their findings 
will be of material assistance in the operation 
of AETA in the future. The Committee on 
Sponsorship and Endorsement clearly defined 
these terms and AETA will operate under 
their definition on a provisional basis until 
the Los Angeles Convention, at which time it 
is anticipated that the report will be adopted 
as submitted or revised for inclusion in the 
By-laws. The Time and Place Committee rec- 
ommended that, where feasible, AETA con- 
tinue to meet during the summer and separate 
from SAA. On the other hand, a special study 
by questionnaire to the membership was au- 
thorized and the findings have just been re- 
leased by Melvin R. White, chairman. Although 
there is much other information available in 
the report, the significant finding was 343 in 
favor of meeting with SAA in the future and 
293 in favor of separate meetings. Poll opinion 
also seemed to favor the December mectings 
over the summer. 


The Educational Theatre Journal continued 
its fine quality offerings in four issues during 
1954. under the editorship of H. Darkes Al- 
bright. This year closes the very successful 
period of service of Mr. Albright as editor, 
and Hubert Heffner, his successor, has nomi- 
nated a fine editorial staff to take over the 
operation. John Walker continues as Managing 
Editor from his new address at Michigan State 
College. 

The Contact Placement Service was moved 
this year as a result of the resignation of Mrs. 
June Moll as director. The service is now 
located at the University of Ilinois where Clara 
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Behringer will serve as director. The service 
deserves special commendation for maintaining 
contact between members and non-members of 
AETA, both as employers and employees. 

AETA had some of its most gratifying 
strength displayed im the successful regional 
conferences. These meetings are rapidly taking 
on the appearance of “small national” conven- 
tions. This activity is to be encouraged, as 
the greatest strength of AETA lies in its 
“grass roots” development. During the year 
strong regional meetings were held im the 
Southwest Theatre Conference, the Northwest 
Drama Conference, the Rocky Mountain The- 
atre Conference, the New England States The- 
atre Conference, and the Southern California 
Section of AETA. The latter group was the 
first of the AETA regional organizations to 
exercise the option provided in the recent 
constitutional revision for regional representa- 
tion on the Advisory Council. AETA also noted 
with particular pride the strength of the 
Canadian Theatre Conference and their efforts 
to advise us of their problems. 


Although AETA did not meet officially with 
SAA at the recent Christmas convention, a 
drama section was provided and a number of 
our AETA members occupied prominent 
places on the program. We were represented 
at the SAA Council Meeting by Barnard He- 
witt. Official delegates were also named at var- 
jous times during the vear to sit with other 
theatre organizations and with learned so- 
Geties. John Dugan represented the interests 
of AETA im the deliberations of a Special 
Committee on the Institute of Fine Art, ap- 
pointed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Melvin R. White served as chairman 
of an AETA delegation which met with a 
committee of Actors’ Equity om Extension of 
Professional Theatre. AETA affiliated itself 
with the National Citizens Committee on Edu- 
cational Television and received a Gtation from 
that organization for its co-operative activity. 
Members of our organization were official repre- 
sentatives in the activity of the International 
Amateur Theatre and the British Society for 
Theatre Research. 

Editor William Meinitz compieted his work 
on the Five Year Bibliography which is known 
as AETA Monograph Number One. Copy is 
now in the hands of the Executive Secretary, 
who is making arrangements for its publication 
with special funds which have been set aside 
as a reserve for this purpose im previous vears. 
The U. S. Theatre Survey, which was prepared 
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under a previous administration by Editor 
Henry Schnitzler has been subject to some re- 
vision and there is reason to believe that it 
may reach publication next year under private 
auspices. The State Department has continued 
to express its interest in this publication. 

The Foundations and Grants Committee has 
prepared a request for funds to assist the In- 
ternational Liaison and ITI Project in making 
highly desirable contacts and services avail- 
able to theatrical agencies abroad. The request 
includes funds for distribution of smal! li- 
braries and periodicals, and for visiting lec- 
turers. 

During the past year, under the leadership of 
Sara Spencer, the Children’s Theatre Confer- 
ence continued to be the only division of 
AETA and its most aggressive unit. A conven- 
tion and workshop was held at East Lansing. 
Michigan, immediately prior to the AETA Con- 
vention. This is the first occasion on which 
CTC and AETA have met im consecutive 
session and the experience was a very rewarding 
one. CTC now operates on a budget provided 
from the general funds of AETA. 

It is hoped that two major steps toward 
permanence and strength were made during 
this year. The appointment of a highly spe- 
Galized Membership Commitiee, under the 
chairmanship of Joel Rubin, was designed to 
increase both the numbers and the prestige 
of membership. A Committee on Standards, 
headed by Ralph Freud, was appointed to 
initiate a study of standards, ethics, and pro- 
cedures. It is hoped that the eventual report of 
this committee will provide a rallying point 
in terms of quality which will engender a pride 
of organization and produce both internal 
discipline and external responsibility. It is to 
be a statement of “what we believe in” im as 
specific terms as possible. The retiring ad- 
ministration would be particularly proud if 
the work of these two committees could be 
continued to a successful conclusion—a con- 
clusion which would undoubtedly mark a new 
era in AETA influence. 

For the future, it is suggested that one of 
the most important problems facing AETA is 
the proper recognition of ETJ im various in- 
dexes, bibliographies, and works of reference. 
Some preliminary work has been done on the 
problem but no satisfactory solution has been 
reached. Of equal importance is the proper 
stimulation and encouragement of our work 
in the secondary-school area. It is highly de- 
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sirable that this work eventually be accorded 
the dignity of divisional status. Stromg work 
by the Secondary-Schools Project and the 
Teacher Training Project has been fruitful 
here but the major impetus must come from 
the AETA membership employed at this 
level. 


The above report should not, in any 
sense, be interpreted as personal achieve- 
ment for the retiring president. Anyone 
who has occupied this position in the 
past will agree that little, if any, prog- 
ress can be made without the persistent 
efforts of the various projects and com- 
mittees. The efforts of most of these 
people go unsung, but they are readily 
apparent from this vantage point; and 
that is the most exciting thing about 
the job. What the president can’t do as 
an individual, he can see being done by 
faithful workers in the “ant hill.” Such 
direction, encouragement, and solace. 
and such drive and discipline as a presi- 
dent can supply is indeed small pay- 
ment for the warmth, the friendship. and 
the sense of vicarious achievement that 
the office provides. I part with the trials, 
the concerns, the mountains of corre- 
spondence and stamp lickings with real 
regret; but, having experienced the re- 
wards of office holding, I know that it 
is proper that these pleasures should be 
shared. Chief among these pleasures I 
count the close association with the 
members of the Advisory Council, the 
Executive Board, my committee chair- 
men, and our remarkably efhcient and 
faithful Executive Secretary, Mouzon 
Law. The best that I could hope for 
Father Hartke, as incoming president, 
would be the support and assistance 
which I have received in the office. With 
that kind of help guaranteed, the ex- 
tension of best wishes is superfluous but 
heartfelt, and my gratitude to AETA 
for the opportunity of service must re- 
main inadequately expressed. 


Horace W. Rosson, President 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT 
OF MEMBERSHIP 

The total membership figure for the 
calendar year of 1954 was 1.947- Of this 
total, 1,286 were individual member- 
ships; 103 were sustaming memberships- 
28 were family memberships: 42 were 
student memberships: 111 were organi- 
zational memberships: 308 were library 
memberships; and 41 were complimen- 
tary memberships. (Since both husband 
and wife of a family membership are 
considered individual members of 
AETA, the 28 family memberships act- 
ually represent 56 members.) 

This membership figure represents 2 
slight increase over the number of mem- 
bers processed during 1953. but it is by 
no means a figure to be satished with. 
It is hoped that during the coming vear 
the Executive Offce with the heip of 
the Promotion and Publicity Committee 
will be able to increase the membership 
figure for the year of 1955 


Movzon Law, Executive Secretery 


TREASURER’S REPORT 

An income of $:0.500.00 was budgeted 
for the fiscal vear, December 1. 1953. 
through November 30. 1954. Our actual 
income for the fiscal year was $12,559.26. 
Receipts from regular individual, regu- 
lar sustaining, regular organizational. 
and regular and special library mem- 
berships and from the sale of ETJ ads 
were over income anticipated from these 
sources. 

Disbursements for the fiscal year were 
budgeted at $10,150.00. Actual disburse- 
ments for the fiscal year were $10,226.17. 

For the past fiscal vear our excess of 
receipts over disbursements amounted to 


$2,333.09. This coupled with our cash 
balance of $3,809.37 as of December :. 
195%. gives us a cash balance of S%.- 


142.46, as of November 30, 1054. 
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Following is the fimancial statement 
of AETA for the Fiscal Year ending 
November $0, 1954: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
FISCAL TEAR ENDING 


NOVEMBER 30. Tete! Cash 


Cash Receipts 
Reguiar Incivicuz! 
Special 
Reguler Souder: 
Special 
Regular 
Special 
Regular 
Regule: 
Regoier Labrer: 


Tetal Memisrshaps 


Sale of Pobiication: 

ETj Ads 

Commi 
met 

Sundrs- Sticker Lists 
Saad: University Predociems 


Total Cash Reorigts: 


Cest 
Ed@ucemone! Theetre 
Other Poblications 
Postage 


Promonon 


Net 
Cash Balemer. December 


Mowuzox Law, Treasurer 


AUDITING COMMITTEES 
REPORT 


Austin, Texas 
January 7. 1953 


The Auditmmg Commuter, after care 
ful exammatnon of the fmancial report 
of our Treasurer for 1954. reports that 
the books of the Association have been 
excellently kept and promt a dea 
pacture of ms fimamces. The 
of the report as attested to by a Cerubed 
Pubic Accountant <j. Lame Peck af 
Ausum, Texas). 

The Committee wishss commend 
the Treasurer on his careful and de 
vowrd stewardship. and the disuungusshec 
serve whach be bas geen freely w 
AETA over the past vear. 

Roacz, 
Waar Younc 
Porowcs 


. 
Office Salary 455-20 
Dues : 
Trevel 
Corvennos— Sess 
$ 
£70 
1,123.90 
$ 9473-45 
Service Members 37347 
Ofhor Exqpemses 
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A NOTE FROM 
THE NEW EDITOR 


As I enter upon the duties of Editor 
of Educational Theatre Journal 1 want 
to say to the members of AETA that | 
am both mindful of the honor which 
they have again conferred upon me by 
selecting me for this office and cognizant 
of the great burden that they have placed 
upon me in asking me to follow such 
worthy predecessors as H. Darkes Al- 
bright and Barnard Hewitt. Were it nox 
for the great kindness of Professor Al- 
bright in agreeing to see through the 
press the first three numbers of the 1955 
Volume which are to appear or be pre- 
pared while I am in Europe, it would 
have been impossible for me to assume 
these duties. Members of AETA owe 
him a great debt of gratitude for this 
and for the many other loyal services 
that he has rendered to our Association. 
and I owe him a debt of appreciation 
that is hard to express in mere words. 
To the members of the new editorial 
staff, whose names appear in this issue, 
I am equally obligated—and especially 
cognizant of the heavy burden that I 
have placed upon James H. Clancy, of 
San Jose State College, who is receiving 
and handling manuscripts during my 
absence. 

This issue marks the beginning of our 
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Seventh Volume. The progress of our 
journal under its two former editors is 
not only a tribute to them but also to 
the distinctive abilities of the members 
of AETA who by their contributions 
have made this development of a learned 
journal in the held of theatre and drama 
possible. We are as yet far too young 
to rest upon past laurels. We must cen- 
tinue the development so admirably be- 
gun; we must go forward. But we can 
go forward only if the members of 
AETA improve the quality and increase 
the quantity of their articles submitted 
for publication. Even though all of vou 
are busy theatre workers—a fact that 
implies time-absorbing undertakings un- 
dreamed of in any other phase of 
academic work—I appeal to you in the 
name of our profession: send us articles. 
Husext 
University of Bristol 


SPECIAL NOTE 
FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


Since Editor Meffmer will be abroad 
Jeane, manuscripts submited for pomibie 
lication im ET) ferthe: 
be semt directly to: James H. Clancy. Dept. of 
Speech and Drama, San joer State College. San 
Jess, Calf imgeimes om perticoler 
manuatipts and querics a5 to general ET] 
policy mav be to Profemor Heffner 
at the Dept. of Drama. University of Bristol, 
Bristol, England 
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Wiliam R. Reardon. Editor 


SOPHOCLES: Oedipus the Aimg. trams 
lated by David Grene, Oedipus at 
Colomus. twamslated br Robert Fitz 
gerald: Antigone. tramslated br Eliza 
beth Wvcka Chicago: University af 
Chicago Press. pp. sof. $2.00. 


AESCHYLUS: Ovestets, wanslated bs 
Richmond Lattmmore. Chicago: Uni- 
veruty of Chicago Press. 195%: pp. 17:- 
$250. 


AGAMEMNON. William Alfred 
New York: Alfred Kmopi. 19654 
pp. «+88. 


In am age when the number of Greei- 
less readers imoreases 2t the same time 
that the number of imtelligent readers 


of literature grows. the meed for trams 
lations becomes Emperative. During this 
pened, modern has ad 
mitted 2 broader porta idiom which 
has the resources to say 2 multitude af 
things im 2 vanety of wavs. The 
temporary reader familiar woth recent 
and dre 
ma—has recognired a mecd for trans 
lations which relaw the original wet speak 
im 2 fashjon comprehensible today. The 
soporte prose tramslatoms of the mime- 
teenth century, the poetic tramslznons of 
the previews eemeratoms comimed to 2 
Tigad poetic manner, do not appeal to 
the modern reader esther because thes 
are arch with an archaism repugnant to 
current sensibalimes of because they 
gle im a strait jacket of vere which 
misses beimg poctry. Im esther case three 
are felt te comvey somethimg other then 
the poetry such readers are assured the 
orgimal has. Im short. they are dull. 


Within the last tweety wears, however, 
2 “new school” of Americam transistors 
has come of age. These wamslators are 
aware of what has beem goumg om m the 
world bevond classcal «holarship. but 
nevertheless they have am woth 
held of kmowledee Among the 
mom distamguished of these scholar-pocts 
are Robert Fitrgerald, Lact- 
more, Daved Grenme. and Elizabeth W 
All have ap awarencs: of modern 
poctx semstbalsty. The fret is primarily 
2 poet: the other three are profeswonal 
scholars. All possess a rare degree of f2 
milzarsty with Greek. Thee tramslanons 
are excellent. do mstice to the 
Greek: they emplov means available to 
modern writime, they are gware that thes 
are tramslatimg drama whech omce was 
hems could be as successfully performed 

The University of Chicago Prew has 
begun the publscanon af 2 mew semes of 
of which “The Theben 
of Sophocles and the Oresiew of 
are the fst two volumes. 
“The Theben Plows” of Sophocies. con- 
cerned with the Oedipus iegend. are ar- 
ranged im matrative segecnce begimnme 
with Oedipus the Kimg, followed bs 
et Colowus, and concindmg 
with Amtageme. Such am arrangement 
has the adwanmtage of fostermmg the read- 
mmterest and awareness of the 
its outceme, and ms handling Thre di 
advantage bes the that 
the reader may assume thet the 
were composed cother at ame tome or m 
tarestalled mm two 


that 
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First, David Grene has written an in- 
troduction to the volume in which he 
comments on the dating of the plays 
and examines some cf the possibilities 
why Sophocles was intrigued by the 
legend of Oedipus. Mr. Grene does not 
attempt to analyze the plays but concen- 
trates on Sophocles’ interest in the myth. 
He argues that Sophocles believed that 
“when a sinner sinned necessarily and 
unwittingly, his suffering can be com- 
pensation enough for his guilt. He may 
at the end be blessed and a blessing.” 
As an introduction, Grene’s comments 
are helpful and suggestive to the reader. 
It would be well, however, for Mr. 
Grene eventually to publish elsewhere a 
less allusive account of his interpreta- 
tion. As it stands, it does not go far 
enough either for the classicist or the 
student of literature. 

Second, the editors have—by employ- 
ing different translators—dissipated the 
illusion that Sophocies wrote these plays 
in succession. Although all three are 
distinct translators, they have made simi- 
lar assumptions. All adhere as faith- 
fully as possible to the Greek with an 
almost line for lime exactness. They 
work on the premise that faithfulness to 
the meaning and imagination of the 
Greek need not be pedantic but can be 
successfully rendered. All understand 
the imagistic structure of the plays, and 
all convey the dignity of the Greek in 
a style which is above that of ordinary 
conversation and which, when the occa- 
sion demands, can move into a more or 
less formal manner to create a desired 
effect. A variety of means are used to 
translate the Greek meters. For the 
iambic trimeter of the original Greek, 
Mr. Grene uses a cadenced prose, Mr. 
Fitzgerald a five stress line, and Miss 
Wyckoff a similar line. For the chorus, 
Mr. Grene uses a free verse line, Mr. 
Fitzgerald a number of meters includ- 
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ing rhyme, and Miss Wyckoff either 2 
free verse or a more sharply accented 
five stress line. In addition, by a typo 
graphical arrangement of lines they all 
manage to retain the “feel” of the 
Greek and to create a translation in 
which, as in the original, each line bears 
its own weight. 

Mr. Grene first published his transla- 
tion in 1942. Mr. Fitzgerald's Oedipus 
at Colonus is a revised version of his dis- 
tinguished success in 1941. The revisions 
are relatively minor, and consist of a 
tightening of lines metrically and a re- 
finement of the connotative qualities of 
various phrases. Miss Wyckoff’s transla- 
tion is mew. It surpasses the transia- 
tion of Fitts and Fitzgerald published 
in 1939 and reveals Miss Wyckoffs sym- 
pathetic imagination toward Sophocies. 
She has judiciously followed readings 
variant from Jebb’s third edition of the 
Greek text. In each case she is justified, 
for her readings support a more sensitive 
interpretation of the character of Antig- 
one. All three have thought out their 
conceptions of what Sophocles wrote and 
have come to intelligent conclusions 
which make their works most commen- 
dable. 

If the translations of “The Thebaa 
Plays” of Sophocles are excellent, then 
Richmond Lattimore’s translation of 
The Oresteia is superlative. The origi- 
nal trilogy was written for ome occa- 
sion—the dramatic contest of 453 s.c— 
and was not intermittently spread out 
over a number of years. Therefore, 
logically, it should be translated in its 
entirety by one man. Mr. Lattimore’s 
translation is am unqualified success. 
His intimate knowledge of Greek 5s 
yoked with a first-rate poetic senssbulity. 
As a result, he has produced not only a 
masterpiece of translation, but also one 
of poetry. 

Mr. Lattimore has wanslated not 
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simply words in their denotative mean- 
imgs but in their conmotative sense 2s 
well. He has emploved Engiish which 
renders the meaningful ambiguity of 
the Greek. He has explored the imagery 
patterns of the plays and developed those 
patterns throughout the trilogy. Though 
often the lyric quality of the Orestens— 
of which imagery is ome part—has been 
admitted by scholars to exist. little or 
mo recognition has ever been accorded 
it. Scholars amd tramsiators have felt 
that such matters were “mere poetry” 
and served merely a decorative function. 
Such is manifestly not the case with 
Aeschylus, nor for that matter with 
Sophocies or Euripides. Such elements 
inform the play, enlarge its meaning. 
and define its comtent. To tanslate 
solely for the “ideas.” 2s prose tramsla- 
tions do, or for the “view of life.” or 
for some other such “thing™ is to deny 
the artist his role as creator and tw 
denigrate his art to propaganda. 

In translating the werse of the plav. 
Mr. Lattmmore has used a six stress lime 
which comvevs perhaps better than anv 
of the styles used im the Sophocies 
translations the bearing of the Greck im 
the Oresteza. 1 do not mean that 2 six 
stress line would do as well for Sopho 
cles; it mav indeed not. But for Aeschv- 
lus it ts am excellent solution of the 
metrical problem. The padding enforced 
on the translator bw a dactviic. am ama- 
pestic. or 2 rigid tambic meter is no 
longer necessary. No must falling im 
measures thought to be classical ob 
secures the view. 

Mr. Lattimore has written 2 first-rate 
introduction concerned with the life 
of Aeschvius. early wagedy, the 
from which the Oresiemw arises. 2 dis 
cussion of each plav of the tnlogy. 
and “symbol™ as conceived m the pilav. 
the dramatic structure and the Ivric di 
mension of the play, and the nature of 


lyric tragedy. The introduction explains 
some of the ways Aeschylus employed 
dramatic amd poetic devices and illus 
trates how they function within the 
tragedy. These notes illuminate quali- 
ties peculiar to the plays. Aeschylus is 
2 notably dificult author for the Greek 
scholar 2s weil as for the intelligent 
reader. His conception of drama differed 
widely fram that of Sophocies and Euri 
pides particularily m its public and 
social implications. To ignore his com 
ception of drama i to deny Aeschylus 
his distinction and the Greek theatre its 
diversatvy.§ In Mr. Lattmmore. Aeschyvius 
has 2 splendid commentator and trans 
lator. 

Manv modern zuthors fascimated by 
the ancient legends of the Greeks have 
fashsomed from this material contempo 
rary works of art. A voung Harvard grad- 
uate student, William Alfred, has formed 
2 new play from the Agamemnon legend. 
entitled Agememnon. It is a blank verse 
tragedy which the author tells us is 
“Greek by accident. . . 2 wagedy - - - 
zbout the moral limits of life and what 
the cost of violating them is.” 

As all authors must who use ancient 
myths and stories. Mr. Alfred heightens 
details of the legend to create his play. 
The time of the action occurs shortly 
before amd after Agamemmon’s return. 
In this work 2 board of Regent-Coun- 
alors. who were appomeed by Agamem- 
non to help Clytemmestr2 govern when 
he embarked for war, attempt to keep 
the mews of Iphigenes’s sacrifice from 
himself does mot want the sacrifice noted 
abroad. Aegsthus. who is here the 
grandsom of Thvestes and who s com 
cerned for the welfare of the state. has 
been asked to return to court to com 
fort the Queen im the loss of her daugh- 
ter. He amd Ciytemmestra fall im love. 
However, she decades to part from him 
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upon the return of her husband. Aga- 
memnon returns with Cassandra with 
whom he is in love. Clytemnestra acci- 
dentally learns of the deception, slays 
Agamemnon and Cassandra, is scorned 
by the Councilors and sustained by 
Aegisthus who senses the ensuing de- 
struction. 

Thus stated, the plot does not convey 
the emotional struggle of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra, Cassandra, and Aegis- 
thus, and their awareness of their varvy- 
ing destinies which make up the texture 
of the play. With freedom the charac- 
ters choose their roles which inevitably 
lead them to their final destruction. Mr. 
Alfred’s drama is not the pervasive pub- 
lic drama Aeschylus’ is. Rather it is a 
private affair about a household which 
happens to be royal and which happens 
to have a curse attached to it Private 
wills nursing private delusions in secret 
become confounded on the rock of the 
public truth of reality. The play. a sig- 
nificant failure, interests for its use of 
the legend and its communication of 
the possible “moral limits of life.” 

Rocer 
State Uniwersity of lowa 


MARLOWE AND THE EARLY 
SHAKESPEARE. By F. P. Wilson. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1953; Pp- 141. $2.50. 

There is something unusual and re- 
freshing bow: the presentation of Mar- 
lowe and Sht.cspeare im this short, in- 
formal, and awtharitative volume. The 
focus is almost entirely on Marlowe 
with specific treatments of Tamurieme 
i and II, The Jew of Malta, Doctor 
Faustus, The Massacre at Paris, and 


Edward I. It is not until the fifth and 
last chapter that the author gets down 
to specific comparisons and contrasts 
with the early Shakespeare. By that time 
he has built up a tremendously effective 
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and opinionated argument of what 
shaped Marlowe as a dramatic poct. The 
spotty and selective method of analysis 
of various features of the plays and the 
opmions of the author are willingly 
suffered by students of Marlowe because 
of the stimulation and contagious en- 
thusiasm for the chief figure. 

The five chapters which compose the 
book were originally delivered as lec- 
tures at Trinity College, Cambridge. in 
1951. These lectures are pleasant to 
study and read. Problems of text and 
chronology are considered im the light 
of the latest scholarship, and something 
is said of the umavoidabie problem of 
Marlowe's character. The chief emphz- 
sis, however, i om Marlowe and Shake- 
speare as dramatic poets. 

The most interesting chapters are the 
first and the last. Chapter I is a remark- 
able condensation of all the forces of 
the times in the 1580s, the prevailing 
tastes for dramatic poetry and currents 
of literary thought. all of which are 
shaped imto 2 proper perspective to 
show the reverence of the age toward 
eloquence. The figure of Tamburiaine 
is shown to be the supreme type of Re- 
naissance man with “courage end brains. 
haughtiness of heart and a reaching and 
imaginative mind.” Mariowe’s dramatic 
poetry is represented as am outgrowth 
and yet 2 commentary on the times. T his 
coming to a head of a cultural move 
ment at 2 ume mpe for its reception. 
with Marlowe as the chief imstrument. 
is reasonably and logically set forth. 
This is good background material to 

The middie chapters on the plays 
build up 2 powerful point of wiew by 
inference. They are not complete stud- 
ies of each play but rather of outstand- 
fessor Wilson’s theomes om dramatic 
poetry. A clearer picture of Marlowe's 
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comtribution to the rise of poetry for 
the stage will emerge for those with 2 
prios refresher study of the plays them 
selves. 

The last chapter is rather a2 pomting 
out of thes. that. and the other. There 


ts 2 discussion of chronicie plays, them 
treatment by the two principals. and th 

reasom for the imterest im ths kind of 
play at this tame. There is also the ques 
uon of the approach to comedy bs boch 
poets. It is mterestimg and undoubtedly 


sound to sav that Marlowe's comedy 
would have been closer to that of jonm- 
som. Marlowe would probably have used 
it for the correction of manners. Then. 
too, there 2 very Dlemimating 
ment of the ue of poetic mmagery. It is 
the author's comciusion that Marlowe 
was “the only man of Shakespeare's 
who could have beem 2 rival poet” I 
is indeed 2 tantalizing thimg to wonder 
what the man might have contributed 
to drama had he Profesor Wil 
som states 2 good case. 
H. Watreas, 
Pennsylvania State Uniwersity 


THE THREE VOICES OF POETRY 
By T.S. Eliot New York: Cambridgx 
University Press. 1954: pp. 
Thankless is the task of the reviewer 

who has the temerity t© comment upoe 

amything written by T. Eliot. even 

a lecture delivered before the National 

Book League. Mr. Elect ss regarded 

eather as 2 genius bevond critkism or 2 

minor poct who makes hs wrumg de- 

But whatever 
their opamiom of the lasting quali; of 
bis work. his readers kmow that every- 
thing he weites of am extremely 
mature. To this the lecture The Three 

Fouwes of Poctry wo cucpoon. His 

comtinucd imterest im hes own work pre- 

morphoss from poet to playwrght He 


professes that his aim to say nothing 
he has seid before. but be does not 
clam: that hes may mot have beem 
stated by others. 

Mr. Eltocs m ths cuay is 
from the pout of view of commenic2- 
wom, which he calls the three vours. 
The fase vwowe that of selfcommun: 
cathom: the poet possewed af 2 demon 
which drives hmm to create m order to 
rebeve bss angush. The second your is 
that of the poet speaking to hss audience 
through the of his characters: 
the dramatic monologist- and the third. 
the poet creating 2 character speaking im 
the dramatist. Mr. Eliot regards 
as am illussom the belief that the poet 
addresses ome persom only. as m 2 love 
poem. An epsstle, he says. may pousbly 
be addressed to only ome persom: but 
lowe poems are meant to be “overheard™ 
by other people. The Browning sommets, 
for example, were writtem for a larger 
audieme tham Robert amd Elizabeth 
Contrary to popular therefore. 
“The proper language of lowe . is mot 
pectry bac peose™” The tue poct s 
comcermed with mo aucliemce other than 

The secomd woue secks communica 
tom with am audiemce. but the 
vouwe of the poct speaking through hes 
querades as the checf characterr. In The 
“Caliban upon Setebos™ Browning's 
vouce we bear Elsoc offers hes pageant 
The Rock 2s am of the 
ead wour. Although be zware thar 
sclousiy to theatre be comfesses that The 
Rect “was mot 2 dramatic wource: 
members were speakime for mot 
tering words that really repeesenerd any 
supposed character of ther own.” On 
the ocher hand. be feeis that Murder or 
the Cathedral shows development im 


: 
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dramatic skill because the lines written 
for a chorus of women of Canterbury 
belong to the charwomen and not to 
the poet. Here the third voice is evident 
for the first time in his writing. The 
play is not without weakness, however, 
because there is one dominant character 
in whose mind all the dramatic conflict 
takes place. 


The value of a writer’s analysis of his 
own work is always open to question. 
Mr. Eliot himself states that “. . . the 
testimony ef poets as to what they 
thought they were doing when they 
wrote a poem cannot be taken altogeth- 
er at its face value.” But a poet as an 
intelligent man of letters certainly 
should be allowed to discuss the subject 
itself. Although some of the ideas in- 
volved should not sound unfamiliar to 
a student of theatre, they can only gain 
in importance when expressed to a lay 
audience by a man of Mr. Eliot's intelli- 
gence and reputation. 

GEORGIANA VON TORNOW, 

State University Teachers College, 

Fredonia, New York 


THEY WERE SINGING: AND WHAT 
THEY SANG ABOUT. By Christo- 
pher Pulling. New York: The British 
Book Centre, 1952; pp. 276, 22 plates, 
and line decorations by Muriel Bax. 
$4.00. 

This is a warm and pleasant book 
that radiates the author’s love and en- 
thusiasm for his subject. Although it is 
the product of a good deal of research 
and affectionate scholarship, the result 
is neither dry nor dull. The total effect 
is of a panorama rather than of detailed 
and thorough documentation. The field 
is the English music hall, its singers and 
songs, together with the variety of turns 
or acts that came to make up the gener- 
ous programs of the good old days and. 
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in more recent times, the revue and 
musical play. 

All this the author presents more in 
the manner of a nostalgic and remini- 
scent essayist than of a historian. His 
memory is retentive, his research has 
been extensive; consequently, he is a very 
knowledgeable person. And like the es- 
sayist, he delights in the tendency not 
to hew always strictly to the line but, in 
digressing, to give his reader quite 
gratuitously bits of incidental informa- 
tion or anecdote not always germane but 
nonetheless interesting. He cannot re- 
sist mentioning, for example. that taxi- 
meters antedated taxicabs by some 2000 
years—in China where a device on 3a 
wheel measured each “li” traveled. 
which was “the tenth of an hour's 
march” (and Mr. Pulling suggests call- 
ing it a “li-detectar”); and that the au- 
tomobile was “emancipated” by the re- 
peal of a law that had limited the speed 
to four miles an hour and required the 
driver to have a man walking in front 
with a red flag. There is an abundance 
of details, pertinent as well as inciden- 
tal; but still, it is not quite sufficient as 
a reference book or completely satisfv- 
ing as personal reminiscence. 

But it was not intended to be either 
“one more “History of the Music-Hall’ 
Instead, “each of the chapters in the 
main part of the book deals with a 
separate aspect of life . . . to illustrate 
the social changes as commented upon 
in the popular songs of the past hun- 
dred years or so.” Thus the songs are 
categorized according to subject: dudes, 
the gay river, the seaside. marital tribu- 
lations, policemen, cabbies. bathetic 
tear-jerkers, etc—“the very stuff of so 
cial history,” as Kipling is quoted as 
saying. 

There follow four chapters of histori- 
cal survey of the music hall in England. 
an appendix presenting “The Men Who 
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Wrote and Published the Songs” (a 
held which deserves fuller 
amd three indexes, two of which 


treatment}, 
are 


especially serviceable: “Simgers and Ac- 


tors” amd “Songs with their Singers.” 

It was written obviously for British 
consumption and will be understood and 
appreciated more by Britons than by 
Americans. Old Father Thames replaces 
Ole Man River, and a certain old music 
hall favorite made each of his points 
“a hit to square leg” (a cricket term 
which can hardly be translated—though, 
im its comtext, it is quite clear). 

Nevertheless —thouwgh briefer and 
more sketchy than some readers might 
wish—this book would supply accurate 
orientation for the research worker who 
might wish to go further. “What a field 
there is.” savs the author, “for a research 
student with unlimited time and a sense 
of the past, what an untapped store of 
comtemporary comment on social his 
torv.” Here is more than a smattering. 
As he admits, however, it is far from 
complete—except perhaps to the general 
reader or student, who will be comsidera- 
blv enlightened and greatly entertained 
by this warm. pleasant tribute that pays 
homage to a rich tradition. 

ANewus, 
Queen's Uniwersity. Canada 


THE HAUNTED HEROES OF EL- 
GENE O'NEILL. By Edwm A. En 
gel. Cambridge- Harvard University 
Press, 1953; pp. X+g10. $475. 

Edwin Engel has takem one tentative 
step toward the long overdue re-exami- 
nation of O'Neill's plays. His book is 
less 2 critical evaluation than an ideo 
logical analysis, with frequent reminders 
of its origims as 2 Ph.D. thesis entitled 
“Recurrent Themes im the Drama of 
Eugene O'Neil.” It is not a compliment 
to the public, for whom the work has 
been retitled and bereft of its footnotes. 
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that many of the quotations have been 
left umidentified and unevaluated, with 
the result that the reader may not know 
whom Engel is invoking in support of 
his position—Krutch, Skinner. Barrett 
Clark. or O'Neill himself. Moreover. 
chunks of unimtegrated scholarship clog 
the book: influences, analogues, and par- 
allels that often lead down blind allevs. 


As Engel goes through the plavs, sum- 
maruing plots im considerable detail 
and quotmg heavily, revealing 
clues about O'Neill's thought-patterns 
emerge—though the imterpretations of 
what the individual plays mean should 
not be taken too itterallv. Basic to the 
analysis is a2 view of the plays as a com- 
tinuing dramatization of the struggle be- 
tween Life and Death im which the latter 
was destined to wim because of O'Neill's 
inmate pessamism O'Neill managed 2 
temporary acceptance of life. says Engel. 
through the exaltation of the “pagan™ 
plays (Lazarus Laughed, The Great God 
Brown, etc.), where his heroes resolved 
the conflict between skepticism and the 
dream of faith im a Nietsscheam Har- 
mony with the Universe. bevond self. 
But the author feels that this affirmation 
was only a whistling im the dark. and 
that unable to sustam ecstasy, O'Neill 
gradually sank back into his fundamen- 
tal disbelief umtil it was bared outright 
im The Iceman Cometh. 

Engel is particularily comvincing im his 
demonstration of the romantic 
dreamer—one of O'Neill's favorite char- 
acter-types—hbecame the visionary of the 
apocalyptic plays. It is interesting, too. 
to see the comsistemcy with which 


how 


O'Neil. m play after play, used the 
comcepts and images of the Father (the 
stern, hard God) amd the Mother (the 


loving Ged of Nature) to represent the 

antithesss between Christian renuncia 

ten and pagan loving-acceptance. 
Engel pushes wo hard. however, wo 
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single-mindedly—discovering in Desire 
Under the Elms a “profounder ‘pantheis- 
tic sympathy’” than Thoreau or Emer- 
son ever achieved; reading Mourning 
Becomes Electra as a Death-play; and 
presenting Ah Wilderness! in this same 
ideological context as a celebration of 
“the death of death.” 

It is difficult to understand how the 
plays can be comprehended with virtual- 
ly no reference to their nature as plays. 
Most of the book can be read as if the 
works under study were novels. Though 
Engel discusses the origins and nature 
of O’Neill’s ideal of a revived religious 
theatre and mentions O'Neill's connec- 
tions with Expressionism, the discussion 
of the plays themselves leaves behind— 
back in the section on influences—the 
theatrical factors which impelled O'Neill 
to choose his subjects and to deal with 
them as he did. O'Neill was, after all, 
a man as much inclined to explore the 
dramatic possibilities of an idea as to 
follow it to its philosophic depths. 

WILuiAM J. FisHER, 
Rutgers University 


MONUMENTA SCENICA: THE ART 

OF THE THEATRE, NEW SERIES. 

I: GIUSEPPE GALLI-BIBIENA. In- 

troduction by Joseph Gregor. Berke- 

ley: Samuel J. Hume, 1954; 9 pp. 

27 plates tipped in, 12 illustrations. 

$35.00. 

This is the first folio of the new series 
of Monumenta Scenica: The Art of the 
Theatre—a series devoted to Giuseppe 
Galli-Bibiena, Oskar Strnad, and Pompa 
Introitus Ferdinandi from new material 
in the Theatre Collection of the Aus- 
trian National Library and edited, as was 
the original series, by Dr. Joseph Gregor, 
curator of the Theatre Collection. 

The first volume, devoted exclusively 
to the work of Giuseppe Galli-Bibiena. 
is indeed a handsome folio size book 
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and a must for any theatre collection or 
library of consequence. The twenty- 
seven large excellent plates of designs 
attributed to Giuseppe, which are repro- 
duced in the exact size and color of the 
originals by Max Jaffee in heliogravure, 
maintain the same high standards of 
quality established in the original edi- 
tion. Although a number of the designs 
have been published before, notably in 
A. Hyatt Mayer’s The Bibiena Family 
and folios of the original Monumenta 
Scenica, Dr. Gregor presents interesting 
new material in a series of sketches, 
heretofore unpublished, from a volumi- 
nous sketchbook of unsigned stage de- 
signs (over three hundred of them) that 
came into the possession of the Theatre 
Collection of the Austrian National Li- 
brary in 1938. These unsigned sketches, 
with several notes and various dates 
from 1728 to 1737, Dr. Gregor unequi- 
vocally believes are preliminary sketches 
for stage designs of Giuseppe Galli-Bibi- 
ena, and a considerable portion of the 
introduction is used to prove the valid- 
ity of this belief. The dozen examples 
from the sketchbook are compared with 
known drawings and engraved stage de- 
signs of this great Baroque scenic artist 
to prove Gregor’s theory. 

Considering the close co-operation of 
the various members and the character- 
istic style of draughtmanship of this 
family of artists, the authorship of va- 
rious designs has always presented a real 
problem to theatre and art historians. 
After the authorship of the sketchbook 
has been established, Dr. Gregor, on the 
basis of this new evidence—the drawiags 
in the sketchbook—believes he can now 
definitely attribute a number of designs 
to Giuseppe which have been attributed 
to other members of the family. He 
changes his mind on earlier judgments 
in the original Monumenta Scenica 
where he assigned designs to Ferdinando 
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and Francesco Galli-Bibiena which he 
now believes are the work of Giuseppe. 
The assumptions of other art and the- 
atre historians who have dealt with the 
designs of the Bibiena family also come 
under surveillance, particularly those of 
Janos Scholz (Baroque and Romantic 
Stage Design) and Hyatt Mayer. As a 
matter of fact, the introduction assumes 
the character of a gloze of Maver’s ex- 
cellent monograph, for Gregor evaluates 
Mayer’s modest assumptions im critical 
detail and eleven of the Bibiena designs 
in this volume also appear in Mayer's 


book. 


Although the eventual absolute attri- 
bution of the various Bibiena designs to 
specific members of the family is proba- 
bly necessary, I believe one of the real 
contributions of Gregor’s recent investi- 
gations is the evidence he finds to sup- 
port the assumptions of historians—such 
as Pierre Sonrel (Traite de Scenographie) 
—that the Bibiena settings were not all 
flat and two-dimensional, but that some 
three-dimensional or practical elements 
were used. Floor plans and ground plans 
ot the Bibiena settings have never been 
abundant. Dr. Gregor has found ground 
plans in the sketchbook which included 
such practical elements as elevations and 
steps used in conjunction with the flat 
painted backdrop and flat wings. One 
sketch in particular seems clearly related 
to one of Giuseppe’s designs for a the- 
atrical festival presented as a part of the 
wedding celebration of Max Emanuel of 
Bavaria in 1722. Four photographs of 
detailed models for Alcina (Vienna, 
1716) and Costenza e Fortezza (Prague, 
1723), two of the garden theatricals 
Giuseppe designed, reveal the ground 
plans of these productions and indicate 
clearly how these gigantic festivals were 
staged. 

This luxurious and highly scholarly 
volume on the outstanding member of 


Sr 


the greatest family of theatre architects 
and stage designers the world has ever 
known, adds new and important infor- 
mation to our ever growing fund of 
knowledge of that most spectacular pe- 
riod in theatre history—the Baroque. 
In the vernacular, the book is a “honey.” 
Wish I could afford it. 
Orvitte K. Larson, 
Unwersity of Connecticut 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEATRE. By Frank M. Whiting. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954; pp. xvi+315 with 40 plates and 
16 figures. $4.50. 

A good text for an introductory course 
in theatre that emphasizes the appreci- 
ation of the theatre art rather than its 
technical aspects, is a need that many 
of us have felt for some time. Frank M. 
Whiting’s An Introduction to the The- 
atre, a handsome volume admirably il- 
lustrated with hundreds of photographs 
and line drawings by the author, is an 
attempt to meet this need. 

An introductory chapter evaluates 
theatre as an art, and then—under the 
headings Plays and Playwrights, Acting 
and Directing, Artists and Technicians— 
Whiting unfolds the history and aesthet- 
ics of the theatre from Aeschylus to 
Miller, from Thespis to Stanislavski, 
from Die Meininger to Logan, and from 
Serlio to Mielzimer. He concludes with 
an evaluation of the theatre as a liveli- 
hood. It is a herculean task that Pro- 
fessor Whiting has set for himself, and 
considering the range and scope of his 
subject, he has been fairly successful. 
One gets the impression, however, that 
the persons Whiting is most interested 
im introducing to the theatre are those 
whom he would later groom for the 
educational theatre. In fact the title of 
his text might easily be amended to 
read An Introduction to Theatre for 
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Those Preparing to Teach the Theatri- 
cal Arts, because the author undoubted- 
ly believes that the future of the theatre 
is in education, and anyone wishing to 
make a livelihood through theatrical ac- 
tivities would do well to enter the educa- 
tional world. It is a major premise of 
the book. He opens and closes on this 
note and, consciously or unconsciously, 
seems to relate all the arts and crafts of 
the stage to teaching. How else, for ex- 
ample, is a discussion of salt-water dim- 
mers in the section on Stage Lighting 
justified in a text of this kind? 

There are high points in the text, 
such as the fine one hundred pages on 
the history of the drama—a kind of 
streamlined version of Nicoll’s World 
Drama; the excellent discussions on the 
aspects of a good director; the art of 
acting; the aesthetics of stage lighting: 
and the numerous pictures, sketches, and 
diagrams which fill the book. One 
doubts the wisdom, however, of devot- 
ing so much space to the crafts. Is it 
necessary, for example, in an introduc- 
tory course in theatre appreciation 
(which is what the blurb on the dust 
jacket would have us believe this book 
was designed for) to be so detailed as to 
diagram and describe the exact method 
of hammering a clout nail? Less space 
might have been devoted to the highly 
technical aspects of stagecraft and more 
space utilized in a discussion of the 
Lasic structural elements of any play— 
a serious omission if we agree that the 
drama is a part of the theatre. 


Excitement might have been added to 
the advantage of the text had Professor 
Whiting relied less frequently upon 
secondary sources for his material, as 
these sources give the subject matter a 
distilled quality that seriously devitalizes 
the text. The chapter on Scenic De- 
sign is a good example. In his discussion, 
Whiting draws his material from a stu- 
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dent, a professor ané author of an out- 
standing text on play production, and 
an all-round man of the professional 
theatre. But how many of us would as- 
sociate the late Professor John Dolman 
with the new stagecraft as either a prac- 
ticing artist or critic? How much more 
exciting, stimulating, and meaningful 
that section would have been, had Pro- 
fessor Whiting turned to the artists 
themselves and drawn his material from 
the words of the extremely articulate 
Lee Simonson, the poetical yet penetrat- 
ing Robert Edmond Jones, of the analyt- 
ical Mordecai Gorelik, all successful 
stage designers. How much more validi- 
ty that section would then have had. But 
I verge into the realm of personal opin- 
ion, and one should not quibble. Pro- 
fessor Whiting’s Introduction to the 
Theatre is the initial step in fulfilling 
the need for a good text in this area of 
theatre learning, and we must acknowl- 
edge his endeavor. 
K. Larson, 
University of Connecticut 


TEN PLAYS FOR RADIO: ADAPTED 
FROM THE WORLD'S MASTER- 
PIECES OF DRAMA AND LITER- 
ATURE. By Norman Bailey, Romu- 
lus Linney, and Dominick Cascio. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, 1954; pp. ii+161. $3.00. 

The authors of this series of adapta- 
tions have drawn on a wide variety of 
story types, countries, and eras to pro- 
duce a group of scripts ranging in “ap- 
proximate” playing time from fifteen to 
forty minutes. Included are versions of 
five full-length plays, and adaptations of 
shorter works by Chekhov, Bierce, de 
Maupassant, and Wilde. It is the an- 
nounced purpose of the authors to sup- 
ply “good adaptations . . . of great plays 
and short stories of world literature” in 
an attempt “partially to remedy . . . an 
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unfortunate shortage” of such materials. 
Certainly this is a worthy aim, and the 
selection of famous works is an imposing 
one. 


It is always a risky business to con- 
dense established full-length plays into 
one-quarter or one-fifth of their original 
bulk, and inevitably some values must 
be sacrificed. The adapters here have 
achieved their greatest success in the 
long play group with Pelléas and Méli- 
sande and Romeo and Juliet, in each 
case limiting the action to the central 
love story to achieve well-knit and gen- 
erally satisfying drama. Their version of 
The Rivals is an adequate rendering of 
the original and retains much of the 
flavor of Sheridan's play. Macbeth and 
Cyrano are much less satisfactory. It 
seems almost impossible to reduce either 
of these two works to approximately 
thirty minutes without them becoming 
barren melodrama in one case and a 
rather foolish romance in the other. 


The 
better in condensation, particularly the 
Chekhov, Wilde, and de Maupassant 
selections. The adaptations of Poe and 


shorter pieces generally fare 


Bierce, however, rely on the use of a 
narrator to the point where they seem 
choppy and perhaps more literary than 
dramatic. 


It would seem that a volume of this 
sort should have the virtue of furnishing 
scripts which, despite possible imperfec- 
tions, are readily available for produc- 
tion. However, the authors unfortunate- 
ly have chosen to omit directorial notes 
and suggestions for music to be used in 
performance. 
notes, as well as some regrettable edi- 
torial errors, makes the scripts much less 
useful than they should be. 


Joun A. WALKER, 
Michigan State College 


The omission of such 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MEDIEVAL 

DRAMA. By Rev. Carl J. Stratman, 

C.S.V. Berkeley: University of Cali- 

fornia Press, 1954: pp. x+423. $5.00. 

In producing this Bibliography of 
Medieval Drama, Father Stratman has 
earned the heartfelt appreciation of 
every theatre historian and research man 
who has ever worked in this area. The 
book appears certain to win a place in 
every theatre library worthy of the name. 

Not only has Father Stratman been 
the first to present us with a bibliog- 
raphy of the entire field of medieval 
drama—for which feat alone he would 
be worthy of commendation—but he 
has also successfully hurdled the custom- 
ary obstacle for the bibliographer. His 
work is not unwieldy. His division is 
simplified and compact. 

Father Stratman has _ concentrated 
mainly on the medieval English drama. 
Chapter Five, which is devoted to the 
English drama, contains approximately 
fifty per cent of the entries for this work. 
There is more than ample attention 
given, the Byzantine, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, 
Spanish drama of the period. Some idea 
of the exhaustive nature of this work 
can be obtained from a glance at the 
number of entries for Everyman and 
Hroswitha. The former is accorded 121 
entries; the latter draws 175 entries. The 
entire volume contains 3,771 items. 

In addition, each entry (with few ex- 
ceptions) is located for the reader. As a 
further aid to location, the appendices 
are devoted to a guide to plays in col- 
lections, and a guide to listed serials in 
libraries. As a final labor of love, 
Father Stratman has also located over 
two hundred unpublished masters’ and 
doctoral dissertations in addition to the 
hundreds of published articles and book 
reviews on this area. 


however, to 
and 
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If I may venture a guess at the even- 
tual result on scholarly writing of Fa- 
ther Stratman’s book, it would be that 
we can anticipate not only a rebirth of 
interest in medieval drama (we seem to 
have that now), but also a definite in- 
crease in the quality of appreciative crit- 
icism of the medieval drama, for Father 
Stratman has now opened up a much 
broader field for investigation. 

W.R.R. 


A PICTORIAL TREASURY OF OP- 
ERA IN AMERICA. By Daniel Blum. 
New York: Greenberg: Publisher, 
1954; pp. 267. $10.00. 

Another addition to the fast growing 
series by Mr. Blum. The quality of the 
illustrations appears superior to that of 
some in the earlier volumes. A short 
history of early opera in America plus 
a tendency to include more pictures of 
staging and less of stars makes this a 
worth-while addition to a_ theatrical 
library. 


OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAE- 
DIA. VOLUME XII: 
General editors: Laura E. Salt and 
Robert Sinclair. Illustrations Editor, 
Helen Mary Petter. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1954; pp. xv+48o. 
$8.50. 

This book should be of particular in- 
terest to persons working in the field of 
secondary education. It will make an 
excellent acquisition for the average 
high-school study room or library. The 
volume is very handsomely illustrated. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. By George 
Bernard Shaw. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954; pp. XV+350. 
$1.35. 

An economical abridged version (forty 
essays) of the three volume Our Thea- 
tres in the Nineties. The selection is 
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judicious, and the theatre of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century comes 
very much to life in this little volume. 
Unity is obtained by covering Shaw’s 
weekly articles from January 5, 1895, to 
May 21, 1898, although this method re- 
quired the omission of some gems of 
Shavian criticism. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


OUT WITHOUT MY RUBBERS. The 
memoirs of John Murray Anderson 
as told to Hugh Abercrombie Ander- 
son. New York: Library Publishers, 


1954; Pp. X+253- $3.95- 
SON OF SALEM. The autobiography 


of John Merrill. New York: Vantage 
Press, Inc., 1953; pp- 202. $3.00. 


THE BEST PLAYS 1953-54. Edited by 
Louis Kronenberger. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1954; pp. 
433- $5.00. 

THE SITUATION OF POETRY. By 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955; 
pp. x+85. $2.75. 


‘CONCISE DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 


CAN GRAMMAR AND _ USAGE. 
Edited by R. C. Whitford and J. R. 
Foster. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955; pp- vilit168. $4.50. 


DICTIONARY OF LAST WORDS. 
By Edward S. Le Comte. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954; pp. 267. 
$5.00. 

SO YOU WANT TO BE A PLAY- 
WRIGHT. By Betty Scheyer. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1954; pp. 61. 
$3.00. 

THE DARK LADY. A novel on Shake- 


speare by Cothburn O'Neal. New 
York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1954; 


Pp. 313- $3.50. 
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O. G. Brockett and Lenyth S. Brockett, Editors 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editors, Stetson University, De- 
Land, Florida. Deadlines are January 15, 
March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE NEWS 


ANTA has been selected by the De- 
partment of State as its professional 
agent to assist in the encouragement of 
international tours by American _per- 
forming artists. Robert C. Schnitzer has 
resigned as general manager for Gilbert 
Miller to become general manager of 
the ANTA International Exchange Pro- 
gram. The staff of the recently enlarged 
program includes Robert W. Dowling, 
Chairman, Mrs. H. Alwyn Inness-Brown, 
Co-ordinator, and the following commit- 
tee members: Clarence Derwent, Roger 
L. Stevens, Rosamond Gilder, and C. 
Lawton Campbell. 


ANTA hopes through the work of 
the program to increase the number 
and variety of American dramatic, 
dance, and musical productions travel- 
ing in foreign countries. The program 
will seek to encourage projects of the 
highest artistic character, which it is 
believed will be welcomed in other parts 
of the world. The limited funds avail- 
able will be used to help organizations 
or individnals to overcome unusual 
handicaps imposed by distances to be 
traveled and similar problems of tour- 
ing. Also ANTA will provide help in 
other phases of the work, such as assist- 
ing in foreign contacts with organiza- 
tions, businessmen, and government 
officials. 


The Japan Society, INc., of which 
John D. Rockefeller, III, is president, 


has available a film which was made by 
USIS in Japan, titled The Arts of Japan. 
Noh drama and Kabuki theatre are 
among the subjects treated in the film, 
which may be obtained for showing 
without charge from the Japan Society, 
Inc., Savoy Plaza Hotel, New York. 


At AVIGNON, FRANCE, young theatre 
artists of many nations will meet during 
the month of July. They will assist in 
three plays to be produced by the Théa- 
tre National Populaire under the di- 
rection of Jean Vilar. Further informa- 
tion may be had from Centre Francais 
du Théatre, 7 Rue du Helder, Paris-g, 
France. 


The UNESCO publication, Teaching 
Abroad, which is distributed as a sup- 
plement to the Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Association of Universities, will 
be of interest to persons wishing to in- 
vestigate the international exchange of 
teaching and research personnel. The 
publication consists of classified lists of 
persons from universities and equivalent 
institutions who have indicated an in- 
terest in taking up short- or long-term 
positions in countries other than their 
own. These lists are published in one 
main issue each year, with supplemen- 
tary lists issued when necessary. Re- 
quests for copies of Teaching Abroad 
should be made to UNESCO’s Exchange 
of Persons Programme, 19 Avenue Kle- 
ber, Paris-16, France. 


SPECIAL CITATION 


AETA has recently ‘been cited by the 
National Citizens Committee for Edu- 
cational Television. The citation, as for- 
warded to the Association by Robert R. 
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Mullen, Executive Director of the Com- 
mittee, read as follows: “Crrarion:—To 
The American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation for pioneering vision and out- 
standing public service in helping to 
bring to the American Community the 
advantages of educational television.” 


CONFERENCES 


The SourHwest THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE held its seventh annual convention 
in New Orleans on October 29, 30, and 
31, with nearly three hundred delegates 
from Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana in attendance. 
Tulane University and Le Petit Théatre 
du Vieux Carré were joint hosts to the 
conference under the leadership of Mon- 
roe Lippman of Tulane University, 
president of STC. 


At the opening banquet, President 
Lippman greeted the delegates and out- 
lined the convention plan. The Friday 
luncheon featured an address by Rosa- 
mond Gilder. The Saturday morning 
session, “The Layman and the Theatre,” 
under the chairmanship of John Wray 
Young of the Little Theatre of Shreve- 
port, brought a series of effective 
speeches by laymen leaders in theatre 
from six cities of the region. From it 
came a concrete plan for issuing lay- 
man memberships in STC. Discussions 
in the areas of university and profession- 
al theatre were also held. 


At the business meeting, Ramsey 
Burch of Dallas’ Theatre ’54 was elected 
President; Claude Shaver of Louisiana 
State University was named first Vice- 
President; James H. Miller of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico was re-elected 


publications Vice-President; Maydelle 


Jones of Oklahoma City’s Mayde-Mack 
Mummers was named Treasurer; 
Blair Hart of the University of Arkan- 
sas was re-elected Secretary. STC will 


and 
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meet in Dallas in 1955 and at the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1956. 

A special feature of the convention 
program was the presentation of three 
plays: The Crucible, by Tulane Univer- 
sity; The Lady’s not for Burning, by Le 
Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré; and The 
Innocents, by the Gallery Players. 


The Rocky MouNTAIN THEATRE Con- 
FERENCE held its second annual conven- 
tion on the campus of the University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, on November 12 
and 13. ‘The convention program plan- 
ned by program chairman Richard R. 
Dunham included a series of five panel 
discussions and the presentation of three 
dramatic productions. 

F. Martin Hatcher of Western State 
College of Colorado served as chairman 
of a discussion of the proposed Rocky 
Mountain Theatre Conference touring 
company. A _ panel discussion on the 
subject of play selection was led by 
Vio Mae Powell of Idaho State College. 
Members of the panel were Floyd 
Crutchfield of Samuel French, Inc., 
James Thorpe of Natrona County High 
School, Casper, Wyoming, Catherine 
Moeller of the Cheyenne Little Theatre, 
and Russell Porter of the University of 
Denver. “Morals and the Theatre” was 
the subject of a panel discussion under 
the chairmanship of Jack Crouch of the 
University of Colorado, with the Rever- 
end John P. McConnell of Union Pres- 
byterian Church, Laramie, C. Lowell 
Lees of the University of Utah, and 
Phillip Hollis of Rock Springs High 
School, Wyoming, serving as members of 
the panel. Dugan Laird of the Cheyenne 
Little Theatre presided at a discussion 
of theatre publicity; participants were 
Alex Murphree of the Denver Post, 
Velma Linford of Laramie High School, 
and Wallace Biggs of the University of 
Wyoming Journalism Department. A dis- 
cussion of the topic “The Well Dressed 
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Period Play” was presented by Richard 
R. Dunham, University of Wyom- 
ing; Robert Burroughs, University of 
Arizona; Charles M. Parker, University 
of Wyoming; and Lael J. Woodbury, 
University of Utah. Harold I. Hansen 
of Brigham Young University, president 
of the Rocky Mountain Theatre Con- 
ference, and Frederic Porter of the 
Cheyenne Little Theatre presented ad- 
dresses at the final meeting of the con- 
vention. 


The conference program included per- 
formances of Elizabeth the Queen by 
the University of Wyoming Theatre, 
Lo and Behold! by the Cheyenne Little 
Theatre, and a dance drama based on 
Lorca’s Blood Wedding under the direc- 
tion of Joan Woodbury of Brigham 
Young University. 


The Community DRAMA SERVICE of 
Bowling Green State University, Ohio, 
held its eighth consecutive annual high 
school drama clinic on November 6. 
The program consisted of discussions 
and demonstrations of problems of the 
high school theatre, and the presenta- 
tion and critique of a one-act play. The 
clinic, which was presented in co-opera- 
tion with the Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity Theatre, was under the chair- 
manship of Harold B. Obee, director of 
the Community Drama Service. 


At the Four COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
held in early December at the College 
of Wooster, Ohio, Lee Mitchell, chair- 
man of the Department of Theatre at 
Northwestern University, was principal 
speaker. Dr. Mitchell’s speech was titled 
“The Semi-Professional Attitude.” 


At ALABAMA COLLEGE, Montevallo, 
Alabama, a clinic for high-school play 
directors was held on January 28 and 29. 
The College Theatre served as host for 
the conference. 
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At ELMHURST, ILLINOIS, a conterence 
of the community theatres of Illinois, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin was held on No- 


vember 13. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
The UNIversiry OF NEBRASKA 
cated its new Howell Memorial Theatre 
on October 24. Among its many modern 
features are an RCA stereophonic sound 
system and electronic stage lighting con- 
trol. The theatre was opened with a 
performance of Death of a Salesman. 
The staff of the new theatre is composed 
of Dallas S. Williams, Max Whittaker, 
Frank Bock, John Tolch, and Mrs. 
Della Kenney, 


dedi- 


At the UNIverRsiry OF WISCONSIN, 
H. B. McCarty, director of radio station 
WHA and the Wisconsin State Radio 
Council, has received the first citation 
ever presented by the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters. He 
was honored for his “long and distin- 
guished service in providing leadership” 
in educational broadcasting. The award 
was made at the association’s thirtieth 
annual convention held in New York 
in October. 

The voters of Wisconsin in November 
defeated by a two-to-one majority the 
proposal to establish “tax-supported” 
educational television stations. Observ- 
ers believe that the “loaded” wording 
of the question, and the lack of time in 
which to demonstrate over WHA-TV 
what the potentialities of the new device 
might be, provided insurmountable ob- 
stacles. 

Prof. Henry L. Ewbank of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has accepted in be- 
half of WHA-TV a gift of $10,000 from 
the Emerson Radio and Phonograph 
Corporation. This is a portion of the 
$100,000 which is to be divided equally 
among the first ten stations to inaugur- 
ate the broadcasting of noncommercial 
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educational television. WHA-TV_ was 
the fifth educational television station 
to go on the air. 

The Wisconsin Players presented its 
first television program, a production of 
Euripides’ Medea, in December over 
WHA-TV. The program was produced 
and staged by John Dietrich, and fea- 
tured music by Donald J. Voegeli, music 
director of WHA; scenery was designed 
by art students of Warrington Colescott, 
and executed by Fred Buerki; and 
dances were under the direction of 
Louise Kloepper and Ellen Moore of the 
Department of Dance. The translation 
was by Walter Agard of the Classics 
Department. The entire production was 
filmed for future possible national dis- 
tribution. Another Players’ television 
production will be broadcast next sem- 
ester. 


THe STATE University has be- 
gun publication of The OSU Theatre 
Collection Bulletin under the editorship 
of Dale Kettle, Curator of the Theatre 
Collection. The first issue, Autumn 
1954, is devoted to a description of the 
research collection in theatre which is 
being assembled at Ohio State. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the editor at 
Room 205, Derby Hall, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


At INDIANA UNIVERSITY a Coaxial cable 
from station WTTV in Bloomington to 
the University Theatre stage now makes 
it possible to present a series of plays 
to television audiences. The following 
schedule has been set up for this year: 
The Merchant of Venice, January 9; 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Feb- 
ruary 6; Jordan River Revue, April 3; 
The Inspector-General, May 8. 


The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CoM- 
MUNITY THEATRES has begun publica- 
tion of a bulletin under the editorship 
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of Edith M. Thomas, 25 Stanford Place, 
Montclair, N. J. 


The AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
‘THEATRE AND ACADEMY at Stratford, Con- 
necticut, broke ground on October 24 
on the site of its future home. This or- 
ganization has succeeded in raising $400,- 
000 of its $552,000 goal. Its purpose is 
to establish a Shakespearean festival, 
a school of acting, and a touring com- 
pany. Contributions of any size are 
being solicited at Box 124, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


At THE JoHns Hopkins UNIvERsITy, 
the Playshop has scheduled a number of 
lecture-performances. On January 17, 
N. Bryllion Fagin, director of the Play- 
shop, discussed the influence of Anton 
Chekhov on modern dramatists. The 
lecture was illustrated by scenes from 
Uncle Vanya and The Three Sisters. 
International Theatre Month will be 
celebrated with a lecture on March 14 
by N. Bruce Wardropper on twentieth- 
century Spanish drama. The lecture 
will be followed by scenes from a Span- 
ish play. 


The Coacu House Press, Inc. of Chi- 
cago is adding to its list of publications 
a series of forty-minute plays suitable 
for school assembly periods. The royal- 
ty will be $10 per performance. Al- 
though the plays will not be published 
before summer, they are available in 
manuscript form. 


EMERSON COLLEGE’s seventy-fifth anni- 
versary is being observed by the Drama 
Workshop with a festival of outstand- 
ing plays by O’Neill, Shaw, and Shake- 
speare. 


Cast, an association of community 
theatre groups, has been organized on 
Long Island. A monthly newsletter is 
issued by the association’s president, 
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John F. Havens, 52 Polo Lane, West- 
bury, N. Y. 


At KERMAN UNION  JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HiGH ScHoo., Kerman, California, the 
Shakespeare concert group is appear- 
ing on television and at various schools 
in the San Joaquin Valley. Exerpts from 
Henry V, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, 
Hamlet, and As You Like It are being 
given under the direction of Carolyn 
Lauché. 


At YALE UNiversity the Department 
of Drama is offering season tickets for 
sale for the first time in its twenty-nine 
year history. In the past, admission has 
been by invitation only. ‘The new plan 
has been adopted in an effort to gain ad- 
ditional funds for the expansion of the 
department’s work. 

In December, Martyn Green spoke 
to the faculty and students of the De- 
partment of Drama on the staging of 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. 


At STANFORD UNIVERSITY a series of 
thirteen television programs on_ the 
United States constitution is being pre- 
pared. This series, under the direction 
of Stuart Hyde, is made possible by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA a new 
arena theatre, known as the Lariat The- 
atre, has been opened. Peter R. Mar- 
roney is the director. 


In Cuicaco, the Park District has de- 
veloped one of the most extensive drama 
programs to be found in any municipal 
area of the country. Experienced per- 
sonnel are assigned to help theatre 
groups at forty-four of the city parks. 
Each of these groups is a complete 
unit and aims to offer experience in all 
phases of theatre. The program is under 
the supervision of Jack Higgins. 


At Iowa COoLiece, Ames, five 
student-produced programs are broad- 
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cast each week over WOI-TV. These 
are “A Word to the Wives” and “Best 
Buys,” home-economics programs; 
“Handy Man” and “Everyday Engineer- 
ing,” industrial education and everyday 
technology programs; and “This is lowa 
State,” a public relations program. Jo- 
seph H. North is co-ordinator of Radio 
and Television Education. 


The UNiversiry oF Miami, WIV], 
and Reela Films, Inc. will conduct a tele- 
vision and film institute, July 11-31. 
Practical work in all phases of produc- 
tion for television and films will be em- 
phasized. For additional information, 
write to University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida. 


At Purpue UNIVERSITY graduate ap- 
pointments for 1955-56 are available in 
speech and theatre. There are three 
types of appointments: half-time grad- 
uate assistantships, paying $1500 per 
year; graduate fellowships, paying $110 
per month; and university fellowships, 
paying $500 per year. Application 
should be made to Alan H. Monroe, De- 
partment of Speech, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


At ALABAMA COLLEGE the theatre, un- 
der the direction of Walter H. Trum- 
bauer, is celebrating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. 


AETA PROJECTS 
NOW IN PROGRESS 


The following are condensations of 
additional 1954 Project Reports, as 
submitted to the Advisory Council at 
the time of the East Lansing Conven- 
tion. Reports from other Projects ap- 
peared in the December, 1954 issue. 
For further information on any of the 
reports, readers should address the Proj- 
ect Chairmen concerned. 


COLLEGE CurricuLUM Projyecr (Delmar E. 
Solem, Chairman). The basic purpose of the 
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Project is twofold: (1) to analyze philosophies 
underlying theatre curricula, particularly in 
relation to the seemingly opposed “educational” 
and “professional” approaches, in an attempt 
to find basic principles which might guide cur- 
ricular development; and (2) to continue the 
isolation and identification of major curricular 
problems for study and analysis. 

The Project Investigations include (1) Jn- 
vestigation of the Philosophy and Place of the 
Theatre Major in the Liberal Arts Program, 
Harold V. Gould, Head; (2) Investigation of 
Course Content within the Theatre Curriculum, 
Burnet M. Hobgood, Head; and (3) Investi- 
gation of Colleges and Universities Offering 


Degrees in Theatre, Grace Newell Meeker, 
Head, 
The first two Investigations will depend 


primarily on questionnaires. The third Investi- 
gation will concentrate its efforts in the re- 
vision of the Directory of Colleges and Uni- 
versities Offering Degrees in Theatre. The 
directory will be limited to those institutions 
offering a Ph.D. and institutions with fellow- 
ships and scholarships in theatre. is 


INTERNATIONAL LIAISON AND ITI Projecr (John 
D. Mitchell, Chairman). The basic purpose of 
the Project is twofold: (1) to exchange informa- 
tion on theatrical activities either carried on 
in, or sponsored by, educational institutions; 
and (2) to promote the aims and activities 
common to educational theatre groups through- 
out the world, and where possible to facilitate 
international exchange of productions. 

The Investigations include (1) 1. S. Theatre 
Survey, Henry Schnitzler, Head; (2) Internation- 
al Questionnaire, Joel Rubin, Head; (3) In- 
ternational Research and Production Methods, 
Delmar Solem, Head; (4) International Uni- 
versity Touring Companies, George Dowell, 
Head; (5) International Exchange of Theatre 
Personnel, Mildred C. Kuner, Head; Orientation 
File for Foreign Visitors, Gertrude G. Bunzel, 
Head; International Theatre Newsletter, Elaine 
McDavitt, Head; International Theatre Month, 
Herschel Bricker, Head. The first of these 
Investigations is essentially complete, and 
others are already under way. 


Propuction Lists Proyecr (Edwin R. Schoell, 
Chairman). The purpose of this Project is to 
compile and interpret annual surveys of edu- 
cational theatre productions. The college and 
university survey, published annually in ET/J, 
is intended to produce quantitative evidence 
of the nature of the dramatic activity that is 
taking place throughout the country. When 
viewed over a period of years, the survey should 
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reflect also the trends in dramatic emphasis 
that are being established and the changes in 
production policy that are developing. Investi- 
gations, planned or in progress, include the 
preparation of guides to recommended plays. 
‘TEACHER TRAINING PRojEcT (William E. 
Schlosser, Chairman). The basic purpose of the 
Project is to improve the standards of the 
training of teachers through (1) the establish- 
ment of a set of criteria which might be used 
by the various state certification boards for the 
certification of dramatic arts teachers; (2) the 
establishment of an “ideal” curriculum and/or 
set of objectives for the training of dramatic 
arts teachers which can be adopted by the 
colleges and universities responsible for the 
training of these teachers; and (g) the estab- 
lishment of a model “in;service” training pro- 
gram to aid the teachers already working in 
schools. A. proposed list of skills for the dra- 
matic arts teacher has already been prepared. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS PRojecT (Richard 
G. Adams, Chairman), The basic purposes of 
the Project are (1) to encourage research which 
will influence technical and design achievement 
in the theatre; (2) to provide critical evaluation 
to our membership-at-large of advanced tech- 
niques in current practice; and (3) to devise 
ways to expand or make available sound tech- 
nical and design practice for those groups 
working under current limitations. 

The Technical Developments Project is keep- 
ing “Basic Technical References” (ETJ, Dec., 
1952) up to date. The Investigation on school 
publications has compiled a list of periodicals 
willing to publish articles on technical theatre. 
The list includes school, camping, and church 
publications and gives addresses and other 
pertinent information. The File and Loan Sys- 
tem for Technical Data developed by the 
Project is still active. Full details are given in 
the March, 1952 issue of ETJ. Additional In- 
vestigations include those on student work 
hours, on period costume designs, and on a 
bibliography for groups with low budgets and 
limited facilities. 


NEW PLAYS 
At WituiAMs the American 
premiere of Jean Giraudoux’ Judith was 
given in a translation by John K. Sava- 
cool. A musical score was written for 
the play by Walter L. Nollner, assistant 
professor of music, and a chorus of eight 


cantors provided background music. 
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Scenery and costumes were designed by 
John A. Trapp, and the production was 
directed by John K. Savacool. 


At YALE UNIveRsiry the Dramatic As- 
sociation, the undergraduate theatre or- 
ganization, has produced four new plays 
this year. A musical play adapted from 
Stover at Yale by Richard Heller, ’55, 
and Sam Pottle, ’55, was presented in 
the fall. This was followed by The 
Downstairs Dragon, a satire on social 
customs by John Finch, professor of 
English at Dartmouth College. In De- 
cember two one-act plays written by 
Yale students, Lee by Aubrey Goodman, 
56, and The Great She-Bear by Paul 
Zietlow, ‘56, were produced. Another 
original musical is planned for the 
spring. Leo Lavandero is director of 
this organization. 

Also at YALE, the Department of 
Drama has produced two new plays. 
At the Seventh Hour by Carl Holman 
was seen in January. Arthur Kelley’s 
Maude’s Vineyard was presented as a 
thesis production by Jon Stone in Feb- 
ruary. 


At the UNiversiry OF NoRTH CARo- 
LINA Darkening Shore by Kermit Hun- 
ter received its premiere in November 
under the direction of Samuel Selden. 
Three programs of new one-act plays 
written and directed by students are also 
given during the year. 


The University oF CALIFORNIA AT 
Los ANGELES presented two new plays 
during the fall semester. The Duelists 
was written by Rex Gunn, a former staff 
member of the U.C.L.A. Theater Arts 
Department. The Fig Tree Madonna 
by Irving Fineman was presented as a 
thesis production. 


At RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC  INSTI- 


tuTE Jay R. Gould is the author of 
Steps from Beyond, a one-act play with 
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a Nova Scotia setting, which was pub- 
lished in the fall by 
and Co. 


Row-Peterson 


At THE Jouns Hopkins UNIversiry 
Sarah Weld’s Once in a Thousand Years 
was presented. This play, laid in tenth- 
century England and using only words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin in its dialogue, 
was the result of twenty years’ work and 
research on the part of its eighty-one 
year old author. 


At the UNiversity or UTAH Opus X 
by Robert Hyde Wilson will be pro- 
duced in April. 


At WESTERN’ RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Madigan’s Wedding by Thomas Pat- 
rick Cullinan, a resident of Cleveland, 
was directed by Nadine Miles in No- 
vember. 


At STETSON UNIVERSITY Open Season 
by O. G. Brockett was produced in De- 
cember. 


At the UNIVERSIty OF MICHIGAN pre- 
miere performances of three student- 
written one-act plays were given in Jan- 
uary: The Foolish One, a satiric fantasy 
by Paul Rebillot, A Connecticut Comedy 
by Leo Rockas, and Careless Wilderness 
by Bethany Lovell Wilson. 


At. PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
audiences at the Experimental Theatre 
saw Bert O. States’ The First Day of 


Summer in December. 


‘At BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY Mar- 
tin C. Nalder’s In the Time of Harvest 
was given its premiere in July. 


At IpAHO STATE COLLEGE three one- 
act plays with Idaho settings were pro- 
duced under the title “An Evening of 
Original Theatre.” The plays were writ- 
ten by Jean Mizer and Mel Schubert. 
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At THe CaTHoLic UNIVERSITY OF 
America John T. Dugan has been pro- 
moted to associate professor. Mr. Dugan 
has also accepted an appointment as 
Consultant for Fine Arts to the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. 


At the UNiversiry oF ILLinois David 
S. Hawes has been appointed instructor 
in Speech. Wesley Swanson is spending 
a ten-month sabbatical leave in Europe. 
He will visit England, France, Italy, and 
Germany, gathering material for a book 
about the modern theatre. Charles 
Shattuck is on sabbatical leave for the 
second semester, during which he plans 
to study in England. 


At STANForRD UNiversiry Hugo Mel- 
chione has joined the staff as scene de- 
signer. 


At YALE UNiversiry in December 
John Wray Young of the Little Theatre 
of Shreveport spoke to the faculty and 
students of the drama department on 
“The Current Philosophy of the Ameri- 
can Community Theatre.” Mr. Young 
also attended a meeting of ANTA’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Board of Direc- 
tors in New York. 


At Brooktyn Leland H. 
Watson has been appointed instructor 
in Speech and co-Technical Director of 
the Brooklyn College theatres. Mr. Wat- 
son was formerly a staff lighting director 
for CBS-TV in New York and is co- 
author of Theatrical Lighting Practice. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROo- 
LINA James Riley has been appointed 
technical director for the Carolina Play- 
makers. 


At BriGHAM YOUNG UNIversiTy Lael 
J. Woodbury has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of Dramatic Arts with re- 
sponsibilities as business manager and 
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director in the university theatre. Wini- 
fred Bowers has also joined the staff as 
instructor in Speech with additional 
responsibilities as director and costumer 
in the theatre. 


At INDIANA UNIversity Gary W. Gai- 
ser has been promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor. Martin Seiger has been appoint- 
ed instructor in Speech. 


At the Stare UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
James E. Lynch has been appointed in- 


structor in television. 


At THe Hopkins UNIvERsitTy 
Alice H. Houstle has been appointed 
assistant director of the Playshop. 


At IpAHO Strate Hal Jf. 
Todd has assumed his duties as techni- 
cal director. 


At the PALo ALTO CHILDREN’s THE- 
ATRE Dorothy Clifford has been appoint- 
ed acting director, replacing Regine 
Bertling, who is on an extended leave 
of absence. Miss Clifford was formerly a 
field representative for the Civic Con- 
cert Service of Chicago. 


At Raprorp CoLiece Robert E. Eric- 
son has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of Speech and Dramatic Art. 


At RANDOLPH-MACON WoMAn’s COoL- 
LEGE Harold V. Gould has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF CoLoRApo Har- 
old Cohen has been appointed as an 
instructor in the Speech and Theatre 
Department. 


At RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Frank B. Hanson has been appointed di- 
rector of the R.P.I. Players and assistant 
professor of English. 


At EASTERN NEW MExico UNIVERSITY 
R. Lyle Hagan has assumed the chair- 
manship of the Theatre Department. 


NEWS 


He was formerly a member of the the- 
atre staff at Indiana University. 


At the UNIvERsITy OF Mississippi Jo- 
seph Baldwin has received a grant from 
the University to write a symphonic 
drama on Mississippi history. Mr. Bald- 
win spent the summer studying and visit- 
ing historical landmarks of the state. 
Robert Marsden has been appointed in- 
structor in Speech and technical director 
and designer for the theatre wing. 


At CULVER-STOCKTON COLLEGE Alvin 
S. Kaufman has been appointed instruc- 
tor in Speech and Drama. Mr. Kauf- 
man was previously associated with the 
Cleveland Playhouse. 


At KANsAs City’s RESIDENT THEATRE 
Eric F. Frohman is the new director. 


At UNiversitry Kenneth 
Waters, Jr. has assumed his duties as 
supervisor of dramatic productions. 


At Purpuet UNiversiry Joseph R. 
Stockdale, Jr. has returned to his duties 
after completing work on his doctorate 
at the University of Denver. Ross D. 
Smith was director of the Dunes Art 
Foundation, Michigan City, Indiana, 
during the summer of 1954. 


At WintHrop William I. 
Long is now head of the Drama Depart- 
ment. He was formerly a member of the 
theatre staff at the University of North 
Carolina. 


At Scotrssturr Julia E. 
McKinney has been appointed instruc- 
tor in Speech and English. 


AT THE THEATRES 


ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville, University of Arkansas. 
Cost FAN Tutte, Feb. Norman DeMarco, 
director; Kenneth Ballenger, musical 
director. No Time ror Comepy, Mar. 
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Virgil Baker, director. CAESAR AND CLEO- 
PATRA, Apr. M. Blair Hart. director. 


CALIFORNIA 

Hayward, Hayward Union High 
School. GAMMER GuRTON’s NEEDLE, Feb. 

Kerman, Kerman Union Junior-Senior 
High School. Mr. anp Mrs. Nortu, Feb. 
Mrs. McTuinec, Apr. Carolyn Lauché, 
director. 

Santa Rosa, Santa Rosa Junior Col- 
lege. DEATH OF A SALESMAN, Feb. 

Stanford, Stanford University. Mtsat- 
LIANCE, Jan. Wendell Cole, director. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. Ar THE 
SEVENTH Hour (premiere), Jan. Leo 
Lavandero, director. MAupE’s VINEYARD 
(premiere), Feb. Jon Stone, director. 
WInNp or HEAVEN, Feb. Thomas Adkins, 
director. TARTUFFE, Feb. THE SEA GULL, 
Feb. F. Curtis Canfield, director. 


Storrs, University of Connecticut. THE 
Corn Is GREEN, Mar. THe LApy’s NoT 
FOR Burninc, Mar. Henry VIII, Apr. 
Cecil E. Hinkel, Walter Adelsperger, 
Bruce B. Klee, Orville K. Larsen, di- 
rectors. 


District oF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Catholic University. 
‘THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 
Feb. THe ComeEpIAN, Mar. 


FLORIDA 

DeLand, Stetson University. Mary, 
Mary, Quire Contrary, Jan. THE 
MENAGERIE, Mar. Henry IV, Pt. 
I, Apr. O. G. Brockett and Lenyth 
Brockett, directors. 

West Palm Beach, Norton Gallery 
Players. PAYMENT Derrreep, Jan. THE 
LApy’s NOT FOR BuRNING, Jan. LO AND 
BeHop!, Feb. H. H. Riddleberger, di- 
rector. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Tom Thumb Players. C1n- 


| 
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DERELLA, Jan. LirrLe WoMEN, Jan. Les- 
ter Netsky, director. 

Chicago, Wright Junior College. Brr- 
THA, THE BEAUTIFUL TYPEWRITER GIRL, 
Apr. Dollie Tharnstrom, director. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. 
Uncie Vanya, Feb. Alvina Krause, di- 
rector, FASHION, Mar. Robert Schneider- 
man, director. MIsALLIANCE, Apr. Alvina 
Krause, director. 

Urbana, University of Illinois. THE 
CAUCASIAN CHALK Circie, Jan. Charles 
Shattuck, director. ‘THE MERCHANT OF 
Venice, Apr. Clara Behringer, director. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. 
Rinc Rounp THE Moon, Feb. JORDAN 
River Revue, Mar. THE INspEcTOR-GEN- 
ERAL, Apr. 

Fort Wayne, Central High School. 
‘TERROR AT BLACK QOAks, Jan. GIRL 
Crazy, Feb. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, 
Mar. THE MAN WuHo Came To DINNER, 
Apr. Helen Lee, director. 

Lafayette, Purdue University. Mrs. 
McTuinc, Jan. A STREETCAR NAMED 
Desire, Feb. ELIzABETH THE QUEEN, 
Mar. 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. 
For Love or Money, Jan. Norbert Sil- 
berger, director. 


Iowa 

Des Moines, Drake University. HAm- 
LET, Feb. THE Crucisie, Mar. James J. 
Fiderlick, director. 

Dubuque, Clarke College. CinpEREL- 
LA, Feb. MerprA, Mar. THE RIVALS, 
Apr.-May. Sister Mary Xavier, director. 

Iowa City, lowa State University. Mrs. 
McTuinc, Jan. THe Feb. 
‘THE Braux’ STRATEGEM, Apr. 


KANSAS 


Lawrence, University of Kansas. AN 
AMERICAN IN Boston, Feb. RIcHARpD III, 
John Newfield, Charles Lloyd 


Mar. 
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Holt, Milton Howarth, de- 


signer. 


directors; 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. THe CrucisLe. THE SKIN OF Our 
‘TEETH. 

New Orleans, Dillard University. 
Kinp Lapy, Feb. W. K. Waters, Jr., 
director. 

Shreveport, Shreveport Little Theatre. 
SABRINA Fair, Jan.-Feb. John Wray 
Young, director; Margaret Mary Young, 
designer. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, The Children’s Education- 
al Theatre of Maryland. INpIAN Cap- 
TIVE, Jan. Naomi Evans, director. THE 
WizArD oF Oz, Feb. 

Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. BoNps or INTEREST, Apr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Emerson College. CANpipA. 
ANNA WINTER'S TALE. 
WHERE STARS WALK. FINIAN’s RAINBOW. 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
THE FooutsH ONE. A CONNECTICUT 


CoMeEDy. CARELESS WILDERNESS, Jan. 
FautstArr, Mar. Valentine Windt, 
director. 


Detroit, Wayne University. LysistRa- 
TA, Feb. Orpipus Rex, Mar. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
MISALLIANCE, Jan. Arthur Ballet, direc- 
tor. OTHELLO, Feb. Frank Whiting, di- 
rector. HeppA GABLER, Apr. Kenneth 
Graham, director; Wendell Josal, tech- 
nical director. 

St. Paul, Hamline University. THE 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WorLp, Mar. 
James R. Carlson, director. 


MISSISSIPPI 
University, University of Mississippi. 


NEWS 


THE SECOND MAN. Charles M. Getchell, 
director. TWELFTH NiGur. Elizabeth Hil- 
ton, director. 
MISSOURI 

Canton, Culver-Stockton College. 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH, Mar. Die 
FLEDERMAUS, Apr. Alvin S. Kaufman, 
director. 

Kansas City, Kansas City’s Resident 
Theatre. Gici, Jan. THe GoLem, Mar. 
Eric F. Frohman, director. 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln, University of Nebraska. 
THE Consut, Feb. MOuRNING BECOMES 
Mar.-Apr. Dallas S. Williams, 
Max Whittaker, directors. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Hanover, Dartmouth College. THE 
Happy Time, Feb. Warner Bentley, di- 
rector. 

Plymouth, Teachers College. ‘THE 
CRADLE SONG, Jan. Muissourr LEGEND, 
Mar. Or THEE I SinG, Apr. Roi White, 
director; Glen Walter, designer. 


New MEXxIco 

Albuquerque, University of New Mex- 
ico. MERRY WIVEs OF WINDSOR (opera), 
Jan. THe ENCHANTED, Mar. 

State College, New Mexico A. and M. 
Down IN THE VALLEY and BROOKLYN 
BASEBALL CANTATA, Jan. “[WELFTH 
NicHT, Mar. Hershel Zohn, director. 


NEw YorK 

Brooklyn, Brooklyn College Commun- 
ity Children’s Theatre. Pinoccnio, Jan. 
Snow White, Feb. DANCE FOR CHIL- 
DREN, Mar. THE RHYME FOR ORANGE, 
Apr. Mrs. E. Barton McGuire, director; 
Melvin R. White, supervising director. 

Floral Park, The Footlight Players. 
Too MANny Hussanps, Feb. 

Flushing, Queens College. How HE 


Liev To Her QUEEN OF 
FRANCE. 
Levittown, Village Green Players. 


Buy Me Buve Ripsons, Feb. 
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Troy, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. My THREE ANGELS, Mar. Frank B. 
Hanson, director. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina. SHow Boat, Mar. Kai Jurgen- 
sen and Wilton Mason, directors. A new 
play, Mar. James Riley, director. 


OHIO 

Bowling Green, Bowling Green State 
University, OUT OF THE FRYING Pan, Jan. 
ANGEL IN THE PAWNsHoP, Feb. A Mip- 
SUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM, Apr. 


Columbus, Ohio State University. THE 
Winter’s TALE, Jan.-Feb. Charles Mc- 
Gaw, director. THE MaGic SLiprpEeR, Mar. 
A musical play, Apr. 

Granville, Denison University. “THE 
PRIVATE LIFE OF THE MASTER RACE, Jan. 
BLoop Wepp1nc, Feb. ELEcTRA and THE 
HiGH-Brow LaApiEes, Mar. UNpeR MILK 
Woop, Apr. Edward A. Wright, William 
O. Brasmer, directors; Normand W. 
Green, technical director. 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa, The Little Theatre, Inc. JANE, 
Jan. Theodore Viehman, director. 


OREGON 

Eugene, University of Oregon. Cap- 
TIVE AT LARGE, Jan.-Feb. Daniel Krem- 
pel, director. THe Contrast, Mar. Fred- 
erick J. Hunter, director. ARTHUR, Apr.- 
May. Daniel Krempel, director. 

Portland, Portland Junior Civic The- 
atre. ‘THE ADVENTURES OF THE GING- 
HAM DoG AND THE CALICO Cat, Jan. 
Doris Smith director. THE Pic JUMPED 
OveR THE Moon. MANy Moons. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem, Lehigh University. STALAG 
17. AH, WicLpeRNEss! H. Barrett Davis, 
director; Thoburn Barker, technical di- 


rector. 
Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh. 
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THE INNOCENTS, Mar. 
Moon, Apr. 

State College, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. CHILDREN OF DARKNESS, Feb.- 
Mar. Kelly Yeaton, director. MEDEA, Feb. 
Robert Reifsneider, director. THE TAm- 
ING OF THE SHREW, Mar.-May. Walter 
Walters, director. 


DARK OF THE 


TEXAS 

Austin, University of Texas. Our 
Town, Feb. GIANNI ScHiIccHI and HIN 
Unb Zurucu, Mar. James Moll and A. E. 
Johnson, directors. A Shakespearean 
play, Apr. B. Iden Payne, director; Jo- 
seph Johnson and Neil Whiting, design- 
ers; Lucy Barton, costumes. 

Denton, North Texas State College. 
An original play, Feb. THe INsEcr 
Comepy and THOR WITH ANGELS, Mar. 
THE PRroposaL, Apr. 

Huntsville, Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College. R.U.R., Mar. 

Midland, Midland Community The- 
atre. Girt Crazy, Feb. Art Cole, direc- 
tor; Walter Mantani, musical director. 


UTAH 

Provo, Brigham Young University. 
Mepea, Jan. Lael J. Woodbury, direc- 
tor. Point oF No Return, Feb. EMPEROR 
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Jones and ANDROCLES AND THE LION, 
Mar.-Apr. Tovaricu, Apr. 


VIRGINIA 

Williamsburg, College of William and 
Mary. THE WINsLow Boy, Mar. 
‘TWELFTH NIGHT, Apr. 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman, State College of Washing- 
ton. COMMAND DECcIsIoNn, Jan. 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
EscAPADE, Jan.-Feb. Robert Gray, direc- 
tor. THE MALE ANIMAL, Jan.-Feb. Donal 
Harrington, director. TopiAs AND THE 
ANGEL, Jan. Kenneth Carr, director. 

Walla Walla, Whitman College. 
ROMEO AND JULIET, Feb. Rod Alexan- 
der, director. Picnic, Apr. Faber De- 
Chaine, director. 


WISCONSIN 

Green Bay, Green Bay Community 
Theatre. STALAG 17, Feb. Harvey War- 
ren, director. 

Milwaukee, Milwaukee Players. As 
You Like It, Mar. SEVENTEEN, Apr. 


WYOMING 

Laramie, University of Wyoming. 
GREEN GROws THE LiLAcs, Jan. THE 
Corn Is GREEN, Feb. OTHELLO, Apr. 


School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing, 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning, and theatre management. Available also, in other 
departments of the School, are courses in voice and diction, 
interpretation, and radio-television acting, directing, an- 
nouncing, writing, and production 


Three active theatres: The Northwestern University Theatre; 
The University Workshop Theatre; The Children’s The- 
atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 


sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 


students 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean, 


School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIlinois 


‘ 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


can be members of the. . . 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


... ata reduced rate! 


$3.00 STUDENT GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


High School and undergraduate college students may receive a regular 
membership in AETA at $3.00 a member, provided that ten or more mem- 


berships are applied for at the same time. 


Send names and addresses, together with check for the full amount 


of total memberships at $3.00 each, to: 


AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Regular memberships are on a calendar year basis and expire December 31. 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 


degrees 

% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 
Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

%e Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 


Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 


Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
“> and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 
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Hollins College 


A Liberal Arts College 
for Women 


Department of Dramatic Art 


Offers a Major in Drama 


Theatre 
Speech 
Dance 


For Information Write 


G. DEAN GOODSELL 
Director of Theatre 
Hollins College, Virginia 


Haaga, Geraldine Siks, 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DIVISION OF THE ARTS 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


announces 


FULL-TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 


for selected superior candidates 
entering graduate professional study in the regular programs of 


PLAYWRITING _ DIRECTING 
ACTING -— _ DESIGN 
LIGHTING AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


The scholarships are for one school year renewable for distin- 
guished work until the completion of the requirements for the 
Master of Fine Arts Degree. 


Requirements: Bachelors degree from an accredited college for a course of 
study of which at least half the work was broadly distrib- 
uted over the disciplines of general education, 

A record of distinguished work in college or community 
theatre, 


Adequate preparation in the form of courses prerequisite 
to the work of the major field selected. 


At Yale the Degree of Master of Fine Arts is granted upon the 
completion of a program of study in one of the above-listed major 
fields which usually requires three years after the baccalaureate. 
Very capable students may occasionally accomplish the work in 
two years if they are qualified to enter with advanced standing. 
Selection of the recipients of these scholarships will be made by 
the faculty of the Yale Department of Drama on the basis of in- 
dicated quality and promise of the applicants. 


THE SCHOLARSHIPS ARE OPEN TO BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Admission application blank, scholarship application blank 
and a full statement of the scholarship requirements may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Department of Drama, 
Yale University, P.O. Box 1903-A, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


m DEPARTMENT OF @ 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


AETA MEMBERS---ATTENTION! 


When you need qualified personnel in 


costume dance stagecraft 
make-up radio literature 
history music playwriting 
directing acting composition 
aesthetics design children’s theatre 
television Speech business management 


think first of the 
AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


When you want to apply for positions in theatre or related fields 
join the 
AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


CLARA BEHRINGER, 
Department of Speech, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
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1C ARTS = WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


4 M.A; AND PH.D. IN DRAMA 
CLASSES IN 


BS ODIRECTING 
SACTING 

@ STAGE DESIGN 
@ TELEVISION 


CLASSES IN COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
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Theatre Arts Books 


The New 


WORLD THEATRE 


Beginning with the first issue of 1955, which is also the first issue of Volume 
IV, the subscription price of this valuable quarterly, directed and sponsored 
by the International Theatre Institute and UNESCO, has been reduced to 
$3.50 for a four-issue year, while single copies, beginning with Volume IV, 
Number 1 (Winter, 1954-55), will be available at $1.00 each. 


At the same time a new, handier format, roughly seven by ten inches, 
has been devised, and a new publisher, Elsevier, $.A., of Brussells, one of 
the oldest and best operated publishing houses on the Continent, offers a 
regularity of publication not previously possible. The editors, including 
Rosamond Gilder for the United States, remain the same, and the same 
liberal use of illustrations will obtain. Theatre Arts Books is proud to 
continue as American distributor of World Theatre. 


Each issue of World Theatre is of course centered on one subject, and 
Volume IV, Number 1 is devoted to “The Actor.” It contains an article by 
Nina Gourfinkel on Stanislavski’s methods and one by Bertolt Brecht on 
his opposing theory of acting. These are then discussed at length by 
Jean-Louis Barrault and Michael Redgrave, while Michel Saint-Denis, the 
great theatre director who founded the Old Vic School, writes on how to 
train the young actor and what constitutes in his view the perfect school of 
dramatic art. An interesting illustrated feature contrasts the day of a 
young leading lady in Brazil with that of an actor at the Iceland National 
Theatre in Reykjavik and that of a typical Kabuki actor in Tokyo. As 
usual, there is the stimulating review of recent productions throughout the 
world, this time in Germany, France, Israel, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Great Britain and the United States, written by local critics of the highest 
standing. 


If you are not already a subscriber to World Theatre, may we urge you to 
make use of the coupon below to enroll your subscription in time to start 
with this important issue. 


Please send World Theatre for ............ year(s) at $3.50 a year, for which I enclose 
my check (money order) for $......................., to: 


(0 Additional subscriptions are listed on attached. 


to 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 
Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


Please send gift card from (mame) 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING e@ B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in the 
Director field of Theatre 
@ Courses in all phases of theatre 
KENNETH L. GRAHAM @ Major season of five plays 
sre ceed @ Children’s season of two plays 
ARTHUR H. BALLET @ Opera production with the Minneapolis 
Theatre Education Symphony 
@ Studio Theatre season of several plays 
WENDELL JOSAL @ Foreign language series of three plays 
Technical Director @ Arena theatre series of three plays 


ROBERT MOULTON @ Summer season of four plays 


Costumer and Choreographer @ Student series of about fifteen full- 
length plays and sixty one acts 
WILLIAM HOWELL @ Touring productions: high school as- 
Chairman, sembly program in fall, major touring 
Department of production in winter, children’s theatre 
Speech and Theatre Arts production in spring. 


The recent death of Charlotte B. Chorpenning has thrown her work 
into new perspective. Her teachings, her plays, her philosophies, have 
influenced every producer of plays for children in this country, and many 
abroad. For years to come, we shall all be feeling her full impact. 


Her one text-book is therefore especially valuable to us now. Only 
in the last year of her life did she finish it. It is a summary of her fertile 
years in writing and producing plays for children. It was her creed. 


We respectfully call your attention to this fine book, written by a 
woman of great heart, of great mind, and withal of great humility. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


by CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 
$3.50 per copy 


from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
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UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 
Box 351, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


"36 courses 


in all fields of the theatre, and in radio, moving 
picture and television 


‘| leading to 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees and the Certificate of 
Professional Profwiency in Dramatic Art 
| 


SAMUEL SELDEN Chairman, Directing 
Harry E, Davis Technical Direction, Scenery, Lighting 
JOHN W. PARKER . ............ Theatre Administration 
Foster Fitz-SIMONs ............. Acting, Directing, Dancing 
THomas M. PATTERSON ..... RRO Playwriting | 
JAMES M. Ripe ....;..... Scenery, Designing | 


continuous practical experience 


in the productions of The Carolina Play- 
makers on campus and on tour 


opportunities for enployment 


during the summer months in 3 sym- 
honic dramas: The Lost Colony, Unto 
These Hills and Horn in the West 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 


FORTY COURSES IN 
Acting 


Directing 

Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 

Diction 


Radio 
Television 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Add professional touches to 

your theatrical projects: 

CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER— 
Magic Name—Superb Performance 


MARGARET RUTH ADAMS— 
Exciting One Woman Theatre 

CORNELIA STABLER—Original 
Character Sketches 

CHARLES CARSHON—One Man 
Modern Drama 

JACQUES CARTIER—Spectacular 
Acting-Dancing 

ALBERT DEKKER—Readings and 


Dramatizations 
SUE READ—“Show Time”—in 
Costume 


EQUITY CONCERT READING 
GROUPS (radius 100 miles of New 
York City) 


Please write for further details to: 


WALDEN PROGRAMS 


THE ALGONQUIN 
59 West 44 Street New York City 


Four major productions 
each season. 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre. 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 
productions 


Two major season. 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
Dramatic scripts produced in cooperation 
with Philadelphia television stations. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRTI-FM, c station, and by WFIL, 
* Philadelphia A.B.C. station. 


DEGREES 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M. Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 


Large Size 20” x 24” 


PLASTIC 
SHEETS 
MOISTUREPROOF 
AVAILABLE 


Flameproofing Compound 
for Scenery 
Lamp Coloring 

for Electric Bulbs. 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


SPRING, 1955 
The Girl of the Golden West by David Belasco, directed by Douglas Cook 
(a thesis production) 
The Rake’s Progress by Igor Stravinsky, in collaboration with the Depart- 


ment of Music; musical director, Sandor Salgo; stage director, 
F. Cowles Strickland 


SUMMER, 1955 


Cyrano de Bergerac by Edmund Rostand, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 

The Cretan Woman by Robinson Jeffers, directed by Theodore Marcuse 

Camino Real by Tennessee Williams, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 

Lysistrata by Aristophanes, directed by F. Cowles Strickland and Theodore 
Marcuse 


These plays will be used as a practical laboratory for students registered in 
courses in theatre arts and practices. The productions will be designed by Wendell 
Cole, Leo Hartig, and John Sollers. Costumes will be designed by Hugo Melchione, 
Irene Griffin, and St. Clair Williams. Both Artists-in-Residence and Junior Artists- 
in-Residence will participate in the productions with graduate and undergraduate 
students. 


In past seasons the following have participated in Stanford Player’s productions as 
Artists-in-Residence: 


Leo G. Carroll, Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, 
Robert Duke, Richard Hale, Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary 
Morris, Milton Parsons, Lee Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica 
Tandy, Linda Watkins, Margaret Wycherly. 


as Junior Artists-in-Residence: 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cummins, 
Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy Langston, 
John McLiam, Theodore Marcuse, Jack Neeson, Harold Nevin, Williard Schurz, Ker- 
mit Shafer, James Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, Wil- 
liam Vorenberg, Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover, Patrick Wymark. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


Gowns Robert Loper aes Acting and Directing 
Stanley Donner, George Willey, Stuart Hyde ........-.........5-. Radio and Television 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


PLYMOUTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


at the Gateway of famous Cape Cod 
in historic PLYMOUTH, Massachusetts 


The largest, oldest, most popular 
Summer Theatre-Training Base 
in America 
CoME FOR Four WEEKS— 

IN AUGUST 
and appear in 
Three Broadway Plays 
under Three Professional Directors 


A memorable vacation, coupled with a 
stimulating theatre environment. Your 
only cost: board and room! Splendid 
contacts. Highly endowed. Other af- 
filiated theatres. Degree Credit. 


Write for catalogue and brochures: 


Plymouth Drama 
Festival 
(Priscilla Beach Theatre) 
Plymouth, Mass. 


In early spring 


A FILM STRIP ON MAKE-UP 


Approximately 70 frames - In color 
Only $8.00 


Prepared by Richard Johnson, Direc- 
tor of Dramatics at Barrington, IIl., 
High School, this film strip is by far 
the best of its kind. It can be used to 
teach make-up as it comes with prac- 
tice lessons and explanatory literature. 
It demonstrates the use of liquid latex, 
liners, moist rouge, grease paints, etc.; 
shows how to make beards & mus- 
taches. Most frames are unusual close- 


ups. 
Orders may be placed now and ship- 
ment will be made (on money-back 
guarantee) as soon as the films are 
ready. 

Exclusively distributed by , 


PARAMOUNT 


Cosmetics & Theatrical Make-up 
242 W. 27 St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


GOODMAN 


MEMOBIAL THEATRE 


| SCHOOL OF rama 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARYAGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING -RADIO 
DIRECTING TV 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company— 
260 Shows Annually 
Accredited: B.F. A. and 
M. F. A. Degrees 
Day and Evening Classes 
For Information: 
Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar, 


Dept. E., Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


: 
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x 
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“A new and enormously important book”... . 
Walter Terry in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“A great achievement of utmost importance”... 
P. W. Manchester in the Dance News 


EVERY LITTLE MOVEMENT 


by TED SHAWN 
with an Introduction by 
Louise Gifford 
Speech and Drama Department, Columbia University 


This is the first full length book on 
DELSARTE 
in over 50 years. The contents include: 
(1) Francois Delsarte, the Man and his Philosophy 
(2) Delsarte’s Science of Expression 
(3) Application of Delsarte’s Laws today 


(4) Influence of Delsarte on Modern Dance 
and a richly annotated bibliography 


$3.00 postpaid 
Send check or money order direct to: 


TED SHAWN Box 87, Lee, Massachusetts 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


e Complete curriculam in Theatre Arts and Television leading 
to B.A., M.A., and Ed.D. degrees. 


@ Productions in Fairchild, Studio, and Arena Theatres. 
e M.S.C. Players and Children’s Theatre ‘Touring Companies. 
e Broadcasting experience over WKAR-AM, -FM, and -TV. 


Six weeks Summer Session—June 21-July 29 
Nine weeks Summer Session—June 21-August 19 
High School Speech Institute—June 27-July 22 
Television Workshop—August 1-August 19 
e 


address 


i Dr. Witson B. Pau, Head 
entennial Department of Speech 


wehad ad Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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1955 OREGON 1955 
SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 20-AUGUST 12 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Department of Speech Eugene, Oregon 


DEGREES: B.A., B.S., M.A., and M.S.—all phases of the 
theatre. 

COURSES: Acting, directing, scene design, make-up, thea- 
tre history, dramatic production theory, stage lighting, 
staging practice. 

PRODUCTION SCHEDULE: Six major productions of 
diversified theatrical types in three new and fully equip- 
ped theatres; area, laboratory and major. 

STAFF: Horace W. Robinson, Director; Ottilie T. Sey- 
bolt, Associate Director, emeritus; Frederick J. Hunter, 
Assistant Director; Daniel Krempel, Assistant Director 
and Designer; Howard L. Ramey, Technical Director; 
Gene Wiley, Business Manager. 

SUMMER THEATRE: Course work leading to all de- 
grees and a full producing schedule of four major offer- 
ings. 

For further information or catalogue write to: 
P. B. JACOBSON, Director, Summer Session 
Dept. J, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


Advertise in THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE Department of Drame 


JOURNAL % A faculty and staff of seventeen full- 
time members. Twenty student assis- 
tants. 
Published quarterly by the Sixty courses, cluding 
American Educational leading to BFA. BS. and MPA. de: 
Theatre Association grees in drama. 


3% Undergraduate major fields in Acting, 
Costume, Dance, Directing, Drama 


Distributed to a membership of Education, Playwriting, Technical Pro- 
over 2000 theatre workers duction. 

% Graduate major fields in Drama Edu- 
Rates: Full page, $30.00, Cover cation, History and Criticism, Play- 
page, $40.00, Half page, $18.00, writing, Production (Costume, Direct- 


ing, Technical Production). 


Quarter page, $10.00. %& Theatre library of 15,000 volumes. 


Discounts to agencies and for %e Twelve or more major productions 
annual contracts. annually in three completely equipped 
theatres. 


For complete information, write 


John A, Walker, Managing Editor Loren Winship, Chairman, 


Dept. of Speech, Department of Drama, 
Michigan State College The University of Texas, 
East Lansing, Mich. Austin 12, Texas 
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We invite YOU to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you... 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

“Course of Study Materials for a High School Dramatics Course.” 
“Directory of Stage Equipment and Supply Houses.” 

“AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development.” 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 

Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


ORDER FORM 
Check Type and Term of Membership 
Individual, regular $ 4.50 —— 
special 5.50 —— 
Sustaining, regular 12.50 —— 
Family, regular 5.50 —— 
Organizational, regular 12.50 —— 
special 15.00 —— 
Library, regular 4.00 —— 
special 5.00 —— 


Student group (Number of students in group.......... ), regular @ $3.00 each - 
special @ $4.00 each — 


All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 
All memberships expire on December 31. 


Name 

(For a Student Group please attach a list giving name and address of each of the 
students.) 

Mailing Address 

City ee State 


Institutional Affiliation (School, College, University, Theatre, or Other): 


Department Position 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 

— or the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliated. 

ANTA .......... NADSA 


PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 


(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Aaseunt 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Xiv 


\ 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS E. 
: 
| 


AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


Educational Theatre Journal (give date of issue when ordering): 


Voiume I, 1949, set of 2 


Volume II (1950), Volume III (1951), Volume IV (1952) each set of 4 a. 


Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), each set of 4 
Volume I—Volume IV, single issues 
Volume V—Volume V1, single issues 


Directories: 


1) AETA Members 
2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Curricular Programs in 

Children’s Theatre (included in ETJ, March, 1954) 
3) American. Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre (in- 

cluded in ETJ, October, 1951) 
4) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the United States, 1952 —....... 
5) Stage Equipment and Supply Houses 
6) Summer Theatres (included in ETJ March issue each year) .................. 


1.00 
'25 
1.25 


Play Lists: 
7) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival Use : 


17) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development 


(included in ETJ, October, 1949) 


8) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom Produced 


Favorites (included in ETJ, December, 1949) 


1.00 


9) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (included in ETJ, ; 


October, 1950) 


eaching Aids: 
10) Film Strips and Film Slides for Use in Teaching Theatre (included in 


ETJ, October, 1949) 

11) 16 mm. Films for Use in The Teaching of Theatre (included in ETJ, 

December, 1950) 

12) re for Use in Teaching Theatre (included in ETJ, October, 
) 


13) A Program of Photographic Aids (included in ETJ, October, 1950) —..... 
14) Dramatics in the Secondary School 
15) Course of Study Materials for a High School Dramatics Course .............. 
16) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in the 

Secondary School 


18) American Theatre History; A Geographical Index (included in ETJ, 
December, 1949) 


Bibliographies: 


19) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities ...... 

20) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, and 
Technique of Acting 

21) A Bibliography of Costume Designs Published in Theatre Arts, 1916- 
1952. (included in ETJ, December, 1953) ) 


Others 


22) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 


1.00 


1.25 


1, 
23) Educational Theatre Conferences (included in ETJ, Octo- 
ber, 1949) 
24) An AETA File of Stage Lighting Theses (included in ETJ, March, oe 


1954) 
25) Basic Technical References (included in ETJ, December, 1952) 


1.00 


. Order from 
The AETA Executive Office, The University of Texas, 


Austin 12, Texas 


(Order the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL by issue and date. 
Order other publications by name and/or number.) 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


1.00 
2.00 | 
4 600 
00 
00 
M 1.00 
1.00 
1,00 
50 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
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